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THE WELDING OF THE LINK 
By Gardner Goldsby 


THE DARK RACES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By Pauline E. Hopkins 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
By Wellington Adams 


SERVICE WHICH SHOULD BE RENDERED{THE SOUTH 
By Mrs. «Mary Church Terrell 






WHO INVENTED THE COTTON GIN? 
Did a Negro do the Work and Eli Whitney Claim the Credit ? 
By Daniel Murray 






WINTER—A POEM 
By Azalia E. Martin, with Original Illustrations 
By John Henry Adams 
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THE BEGINNING OF SLAVERY--Part One--by W. E. Burghardt DuBois 


























Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory” in best condition with ‘‘La Creole” 
Hair Restorer,. the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 

Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way ; 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 


” Hair Restorer for 


“La Creole 
many years and takes pleasure in 
saying: 

‘“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is unexcelled for the purposes for 
which you recommend it, viz., to 
keep the hair in a soft and glossy 
condition and to prevent it from 


falling out.” MRS. MELISSA DANCY. 


LIE STRAIGHT 


Splendid Hair Dressing 

To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
tcous manner and polite attention 
has secured the friendship and 
respect of every one with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘LaCreole’ Hair Restorer 
is a splendid dressing for the hair 
and I have received great benefit 
from its use.” 

His address is 98 St. Paul street, 
Memphis. 


MR. JAMES BAGONRN. 
“La Creole” Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 
One bottle for %1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vieet-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Empire Hotel and Cafe, Cor. Broad and Newton Sts., Athens, Ga., for Colored People 


Presidential Inauguration 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 4 


Round Trip $ ] é. 4 5 Round Trip 
=—==SOUTHERN RAILWAY= 


The above rate is for individuals. For MILITARY COMPANIES and BRASS 
BANDS in uniform, twenty or more on one ticket, round trip rate will be $12.95. 





























THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY is the SHORTEST and QUICKEST LINE 
between ATLANTA and WASHINGTON, operating THROUGH TRAINS 
DAILY. SPECIAL INAUGURATION TRAINS will be run from Atlanta 
to accommodate the large travel that will go from Atlanta and nearby territory. 

If you are thinking of getting up a party or going alone, please make arrange- 
ments with 


J. C. BEAM, Jr., District Passenger Agent, Atlanta 








Low Excursion Rates to the Great Southwest 
ON JANUARY 17, 1905 














ONE-WAY COLONIST TICKETS 
WILL BE SOLD FROM 
ATLANTA, GA., VIA ‘ TO ALL POINTS IN 


INDIAN TERRITORY ana OKLAHOMA 
« $16.00 


On same dates one-way tickets will be sold from Atlanta to all points in Eastern 
and Central Texas for $18.50. Free reclining chair cars Memphis to Denison, Dal- 
las, Forth Worth, Waco, and other important points in Texas, via the Rock Island Sys- 
tem, through South McAlester, I. T., and the M., K. & T. Ry. Close connection 
is made at Memphis in same depot with through trains to all points. 

Call or write for full particulars. 


GEO. H. LEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 
Little Rock, Ark. No. 6 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 




















A. K. HAWKES, Optician, 
14 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Headquarters to U. S. 
Eyes examined and glasses fitted scientifically. 
We guarantee the best optical service obtainable. 


Kodaks and Supplies. Amateur Finishing. 





vz MAGIC NEEDLES & RODS 


7h for treasure seekers. Guaranteed the best 
made. A very interesting book free for 2 
centstamp. P.& M. Agency, Reading, Pa. 
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LICENSED TO BUTT IN” 
BADGE. Nickel plated 1%x1% inches. 
The greatest hit of the year. A catchy up- 
to-date novelty. Will be worn by millions 
of men, women and boys in next few weeks. 
Get one while it’s new. Agents wantcd. 
Sample ten cents postpaid. 

EDWARD STANDISH & CO. 

Dept. 12, 504 Warner Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











If you wish to buy or 
sell write us. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


It will cost you nothing 
to learn our plans and 
terms. 


Garrett & Goins 


1700 Vermont Ave. 
N. W 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We Can Sell 
Your 
Real Estate 
or 
Business 


NO MATTER 
WHERE LOCATED 























CENTS For this 
Elevant 

2 Ring. Greatest value ev- 
er offered. It is ALL THE 
‘a NEW eae. People are wear- & 
.ng this RING on the same hand 
= diamonds. Jae ring posi- 
tt guaranteed for one year. 

Diamend Pub. Co., 619 Penn St., Reading, Pa. 
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The given 
GRAND at the 
PRIZE WORLD'S 
Highest FAIR, 

St.Louis. 





is 
Up To 
Da T« 
and 
. Reliable 
a : 


The Best 
for 
: Home 
Caeser Yai ken estas 
a = * 


reas 
WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


FREE. ‘A Test in Pronunciation,’’ iv- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlet. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

















MacVicar Hospital, 


Spelman 
Seminary 


Receives for treatment patients outside of 
the school, either from Atlanta or else- 
where. The costs are less than for treat- 
ment and medicine in one’s own home, and 
the best of ADVICE and CARE is given 
For full information 
address 


MISS HARRIET E. GILES, 


PRESIDENT 


SPELMAN SEMINARY .c ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Voice of the Negro for March 


Slavery in Greece and Rome 


Will be the title of 
the second of the 
series of papers by 
W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois on ‘‘ The 
Beginnings and 
Endings. of Slav- 
ery.’’ Mr. DuBois 
has studied his sub- 
ject thoroughly. 
Here he explains 
many of those 
things in the social 
structure of the Ro- 
contributed to her 
fall. With the ease 
of the learned scholar DuBois is, he explores 
minutely the workings of the social fabric of 
Greece. In both cases he shows how slavery 
finally became a millstone about the necks of those 
two countries that dragged them down to ruin. 
Those who have read the February Voice will 
have a decided advantage fover the others in read- 
ing Mr. DuBois’ articles. The February number 
is for sale at our office. 





DR. W. E. B. DUBOTS 


The History and Use of Parks 


We announced at 
the close of last 
year that John 
Hope, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Atlanta 
Baptist College, 
would early this 
year contribute two 
or three papers on 
‘*The History and 
Use of Parks.’’ Mr. 
Hope is an enthu- 
siastic student of 
nature, an ardent 
admirer of outdoor 





PROF. JOHN HOPE 


life and a genuine 
believer in the util- 
ity of parks as lungs to a great city. His first 
paper, which will appear in the March number of 
the magazine, will be magnificently illustrated. 


The Home of the South Carolina 
Yellow Jacket 


C. H. Turner- 
Professor of Bivol- 
ogy in Clark Uni- 
versily, is a scien- 





tist of some note. 
His articles have 
been published in 
such papers as the 
Scientific Ameri 
can. His article 
in our March 
number on ‘* The 
Home of the 
South Carolina 
Yellow Jacket’’ 
will be profusely 





illustrated and is 
sure to be noticed 
in many of the 











lea.ling papers of PROF. (. H. TURNER 
the country. 


Rough Sketches 


At our sugges 





tion, Mr. Adams 
has varied enough 
from his af{n- 
nounced program 
for the year to 
give us a brief 
sketch of the life 
of W. E. Burg- 
hardt DuBois. 
We have _intro- 
duced Johjn 
Henry Adams , to 
our readers be- 
fore, so that they 
are already ac- 
quainted with 
him. In his 
March contribu- 
tion he presents six original drawings of Mr. Du- 
Bois, along with some rare photographs which 
have not hitherto been published. 











PROF, JOHN HENRY ADAMS 
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The Dark Races of the Twentieth 
Century 
Miss Pauline E. 
Hopkins 
tinues her resume 





con- 


of the history of 
‘“The Dark Races 
of the Twentieth 
Century.’”’ She 
has studied the 
subject well, and 
in her four papers 


she deals in the 
most fascinating 
way with the 





origin and de- 
velopment of the 





colored races. 
Miss Hopkins is 
the author of 
‘*Contending 
Forces,’’ ‘‘ Hagar’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘One Blood,”’ etc. 





MISS PAULINE E. HOPKINS 


Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams 





Is always ‘‘safe 
and sane’’ in 
what she says. 
Her ‘‘Timely 
Message of the 
Simple Life’’ is 
an excellent re- 
view of the ‘‘Sim- 
ple Life’’ by 
Charles Wagner, 











MRS. FANNIE B. WILLIAMS. 


The Welding of the Link 


Our leading serial for the year is creating a great deal of interest, especially among 


the ladies. 


are also brought face to face again. 
a little sympathy from our readers. 


Don’t forget that the story runs all the year round. 


the magazine for filing purposes. 


In the March installment of his story, Gardner Goldsby will introduce 
** Uncle Zeke,’’ the Negro character in the story. 


Ned Cranston and Charles Stuyvesant 


The sad death of Mr. Crans.on will call forth quite 


Save your current number of 


Back numbers for sale at our office. 


Remember our circulation is now 20,000! 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 








: ‘~ Suits made to order. 
4 Pants a specialty. 
z | Cleaning, altering and repairing. 


30 1-2 E. Alabama St. Bell Phone 3912. 


LUCKY RASHA *°i; 
We call 

itlucky because we know you 
will consider yourself lucky in 
getting one at our price, ‘wo 
~ dimes is all we ask. If you don’t 
SS like it when you getit, send it 
\Ws back and we willreturn you a 

We don’t offer something for nothing, but 


quarter. 
herels the biggest bargain you ever saw. Catalogue 
and premium list free with each order, Address— 


Diamond Pub. Co., 619 Penn 8t., Reading, Pa. 


913 Austell Building, Atlanta. Ga. 


ANTED:—Active Agents Wanted—Men, Women 
Boys and Girls. For particulars apply to 
OweEnNs & HALEY, Benchley, Texas. 





Dr. D. R. Green. Diseases of women and children a 
specialty. 185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470. 
Hours: 7toga. m.,2to4and7to8 p.m 


One Year’s Subscription 
to the Voice of The Negro 


would certainly make a 
handsome Gift. 


Sa Try It 


In answering those A lvertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 








THE NEW YORK AGE: 


EDITED BY T. THOMAS FORTUNE 


National Afro-American Journal 
of News and Opinion 


FORTUNE & PETERSON, Publishers 
4 Cedar Street, New York 





SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER ANNUM. TO CLERGY- 
MEN AND TEACHERS, $1.00 PER ANNUM 





M0 The Age has a larger and stronger staff of 
special contributors than any other Race Newspa- 
Swi among the number being Mrs, Mary Church 

errell, Prof. Roscoe Conkling Bruce, Mr. Thomas 
HH. Malone, Mr. R. LeRoy Stokes, Miss Jessie For- 
‘tune, Mr. W. T. Menard, Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough. 


(0@P" Fiction will be a special feature of The Age 


HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Streét 
NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 








during the ensuing year, when short stories will | 


‘constantly appear. 


2B Our Women are to be entertained by | 


special articles on Club Work, Home Work, 
and the like, by’the strongest women of the 
race. 


Sample copies sent on application. Address 


FORTUNE & PETERSON 
4 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 





Your Name in Your Hat for 10c. 


~Itfconsist of a neat mirror fastened 
tofa fancy-colored hat tip with the words 
“THIS HAT BELONGS TO” printed in 
fancy letters and a space left for any 
name to be printed or written onit. The 
back of the tip is gummed with special 

am, so all you will have to do is to wet 

tand stick it in any hat. It is suitable 
for ladies or gentlemen. Agents can 
sell one to every one who wears a hat. Sample by mail 1oc 
Please do not send stamps; we get more than we can use. 


OWENS & HALEY. Benchiey, Texas. 
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BIRTH STONE 
= GEMS 


ARE THE LATEST FAD 


January 


We have them for every month and 
in all sizes; made of Kolled Gold 
stock warranted to wear for three 
years. They are suitable for men, 
women and children, and in order 
that every person who happens to 
read this notice may have one we 
have decided to send one only to one 
person for only 10 cents. We lose 
money on every one but we do it to 
introduce our large catalogue of bar- 
gains into thousands of new homes. 
Agents are coining money with our 
goods. Order one at once and get 
our catalogne which we send free 
with each order. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY CO. 
6ig Pers St. READING, PA. 





| Resipence 273 
Avusurn Avenue 


Dr. James R. Porter 


Orrice Hour 
8:30 A. M. to 12 M.; ? fo's:30 P. M 


DENTIST 
0% Peaches. :: Atlanta, Georgia 








WEA She ot Mpucstoen, Marke Wieck and 
Dre 647 Bock a eto. 65 Page’ Qe. 
DIA Pus. READING, PA. 


STANDAR 








Cash for Your 


'| Real Estate or Business 
No matter where it is located, 
I CAN SELL IT FOR YOU. 


| 
I have poy and business opportunities for 
sale in all parts of the country. If you want to 
| 





buy or sale write me at once. 


E. C. BROWN, 














| 2123 Madison Ave. NEWPORT NEws, VA. 
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Dr. J. W. E. BOWEN sc 

Professor of Historical Theology, Gammon Theological Seminary, and one of the th 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


It is said that 
there is 


“Nitschevo”: Key to the 
Russian Character one 

word or phrase 
in the language of every nation that pretty 
accurately sums up the predominating char- 
acteristics in the Procrastination 
is proverbial as a leading Spanish character- 


nation. 


istic and so ‘‘manana’’ (tomorrow) has 
come to be regarded as the one word 
expressive of the Spanish character. The 


United States is a child of England and 
in many respects the two people are alike. 
The peoples of the English stock are a hus- 
tling folk with the dare-devil, go-ahead dis- 
position. both tenacious and 
pugnacious and are ready to pounce upon 
any new problem that falls across their 
pathway. Probably ‘‘all right’’ is the 
phrase that sums up the attributes of the 
peoples of English stock. 


They are 


The word ‘‘nit- 


schevo’’ is even a better interpretation of 
the Russian character than ‘‘manana’’ is of 
the Spanish or ‘‘all right’’ of the English. 
Mr. Edwin Emerson, war correspondent of 
the New York World in the East, contrib- 
utes a very interesting article to the Novem- 


on this one Russian 
The word means 
‘it is nothing,’’ or ‘‘no mat- 
It is used as a deprecatory rejoinder 
to an expression of thanks like our ‘* Don’t 
mention it.’’ 


ber Contemporary Review 
word, ‘‘ nitschevo.’’ 
x 


‘*nothing,’’ 
ter.’’ 


But few words in any lan- 
guage have such a wide meaning as this 
word. It is the word that is heard most in 
Russia and is the one word that gives a key 
to the fatalistic, stoical, ‘‘ devil-may-care’’ 
character of the Slav. Probably ‘‘ nitsche- 
vo’’ is the only common thing between the 
mujiks and the grand dukes of the Empire, 
‘* Nitschevo’’ is the word used to excuse 
every blunder in the Russian army in the 
East. It is said that when Sassalitch was 
sent South last summer to relieve Stoessel 
at Port Arthur and met his terrible defeat at 
Kuroki’s hands that the night after the re- 
treat, in the hills of Manchuria, he encour- 
aged his men by saying ‘‘ Nitschevo—no 
matter—in the end we must conquer any- 
how.’’ In Kuropatkin’s bombastic order to 
his army to proceed south to drive the Japs 
into the sea, this same word was conspicuous. 
He admitted that the Japs had bested the 
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Russians at every turn, but asked ‘‘ what 
difference does it make? By their arrogauce 
they have furnished us all the better reason 
for crushing them. Right about face and 
drive the enemy into the sea!’’ The fall 
of Port Arthur, which is told in another 
column of this magazine, was the cause of 
great dispondency in the Russian Capitol. 
The cabinet and high officials were roundly 
denouncing the generals for blunders they 
had made. A prince arose and exclaimed : 
‘* What are these losses and defeats? They 
are nothing but the first sacrifice. We mean 
to have Manchuria, and we mean to sweep 
across the continent from sea to sea. What 
is this war to us? What are more wars to 
come? Our army may make a spectacle of 
itself, as it seems in a fair way of doing, 
the Russian Empire may go bankrupt; yet 
we shall have our way. What are five, ten 
or even a hundred years, in the fulfillment 
of a nation’s destiny? Nitschevo.’’ If a 
Russian duke loses all his money gambling 
he remarks ‘‘ nitschevo’’ and quietly goes 
to work to filch more money from the peas- 
ants. If a peasant has everything taken 
away from him by the government and is 
sent to the plains of Siberia to serve a long 
sentence, he meets his fate with ‘‘ nitsche- 
vo.”’ Peter the Great always will be regarded 
as the creator of the greatness of modern 
Russia. It was due to his constructive 
statesmanship that such a vast empire was 
built up and to his cruelty that it now rests 
upon such a tyrannical base. Personally he 
was a savage of the most cruel kind. But 
he never relaxed in his pursuit of the ob- 
jects he set before himself. He actually 
transported civilization bodily into Russia. 
He freighted whole villages of artisans into 
his empire. The half-savage nomads who 
lived in the scattered skin tents and hamlets 
of inhospitable Siberia rallied around his 
standards. Peter the Great knew not how 
to give up. Thus when Charles XII wiped 
out his great army before Narwa Peter 
himself, fleeing across the plains, rallied 


and cheered the handful of men he had left 
by saying ‘‘ Nitschevo! The Swedes will 
often beat us, but in the end they will teach 
us how to beat them.’’ The other day Vice- 
Admiral Doubassoff, representative at the 
Paris North Sea tribunal, said that Russia 
realized that she was beaten by Japan and 
would pretty soon seek peace. But he de- 
clared that the peace would only be tempo- 
rary. Russia would finally be revenged 
upon Japan. Says Doubassoff, ‘‘Our navy 
has been sent to the bottom of the seas, 
Port Arthur has been taken and Russian 
prestige has been badly damaged ; but ‘nit- 
schevo !’ Russia will be avenged if it takes 
a hundred years.’’ ‘This very word which 
so accurately characterizes the average Rus- 
sian is the word that makes absolutism so 
secure in the realm of the Czar in this bright 
noonday of civilization. Everybody is 
willing to endure things as they are and ex- 
pect that they will of themselves turn up 
all right in the future. No nation can con- 
tribute to progress in either the science of 
government, thought or religion whose 
characteristics are embodied in the word 
‘* nitschevo.’’ 


The Fall of General Stoessel’s surrender 
Port Arthur on January first to General 

Nogi, commanding the Jap- 
anese besieging army around Port Arthur, 
ended one of the longest and most sangin- 
ary sieges in the history of the world. In- 
deed some call it the most notable siege of 
history. In the very presence of things we 
are apt to overestimate them; but as re- 
gards heroism, stubborness, endurance and 
demon-like bravery the two armies at Port 
Arthur made new records. The obstacles 
to be overcome and the obstacles to be re- 
sisted were greater at Port Arthur than 
at Plevna, Vicksburg, Richmond, Paris, or 
Sebastopol. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of siegesthat modern engines of destruc- 
tion wereused. During the last days of the 
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Port Arthur, 


siege people in the fortress endured condi- 
tions which seemed superhuman. The cap- 
ture of 203-Meter Hill by the Japanese wasa 
blow which the Russians could not survive. 
It placed the Japanese in a position where 
they rained shell and shrapnel on every 
nook of the town as well as the harbor. 
Then came the capture of Rihlung, Sung- 
shu, and Panling Mountains, three of the 
strongest of the inner defenses. In this heroic 
work the Mikado’s little soldiers scaled bat- 
tery-crowned heights that rained a veritable 
hell of fire in their faces, fought hand to hand 
battles with the defenders of the fortress, 
hurled hand grenades among the Russians 
like so many stones from a rocky hillside 
and wrested the Russian positions from 
them anyhow. ‘The devastating fire from 
these captured heights became intolerable. 
The Associated Press correspondent says: 

‘*Many of the hospitals were hit and the wounded 
refused to stay in them. Some lay on the streets 
on heaps of debris, exposed to the bitterly cold 
weather, and some staggered back to the front, hur- 
ling stones and defying the Japanese till taken pris- 
oners or death came mercifully to end their suffer- 
ings. The stock of ammunition, which had been 
carefully husbanded for months, was almost gone, 
and it was too evident that Japan was about to 


grasp the prize which had cost her an army of men 
and countless treasure.”’ 


Stoessel’s men fought until they were 
worn to shadows and went to sleep at their 
guns. In spite of diseases and shells that 
were so rapidly thinning his army the grim 


Harbor entrance, outside of which Togo’s fleet hovered. 


old warrior commanded them to fight on. 
Food and amunition ran low but Stoesselt 
said ‘‘ fight on.’’ He sent a message to the 
Czar bidding him farewell and saying that 
Port Arthur would be his grave. One of 
General Nogi’s sons had been killed at the 
battle of Nanshan Hill and now the other 
perished before Port Arthur. Really it did 
seem as if the fighting was the most furious. 
in the history of wars. The mountains and 
the rampart walls were black with the slain. 
The Japs, caring naught for death, fought 
with the fatalistic bravery of the Orientah 
while the Russians were as stubborn as bull- 
dogs. Every inch of ground was con- 
tested with dogged tenacity. But human 
endurance reached its limit. Stoessel was. 
prevailed upon by his generals finally and 
ran up the white flag. A conference was 
arranged in the only uninjured house in a 
whole village and the papers of surren- 
der were signed. The terms were generous. 
The officers were allowed to sign paroles and 
to retain their side arms. Thearmy, num- 
bering about thirty thousand, was taken to 
Japan as prisoners of war. On water Togo’s 
ships have been lying like watch dogs since 
last February when the war was begun. Un- 
til Togo attacked the Russian Pacific Squad- 
ron it was considered one of the mightest 
fleets afloat. Today the harbor of Port Ar- 
thur is dotted with masts and funnels—all 
that is left of the Russian Pacific Squadron. 
The remnant of the fleet,that remained in 
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GENERAL NOGI, 


Victorious Japanese General Before Port Arthur. 


the harbor after Togo got through with it 
was finally destroyed by the Japanese guns 
from 203-Meter Hill. The New York Press 
sums up the losses of Russia and the gains 
of Japan through the fighting in and around 
Port Arthur in the following language : 


‘** Russia has lost seven battle-ships and the other 
complement of a fleet worth something near $100,- 
000,000. 

** Russia is driven forever out of the Yellow Sea, 
and the fond realization of a warm-water port for 
the Russian Empire has been dissipated. 

‘* Russia has lost the fine modern city of Dalny, 
on which when hostilities broke out she had spent 
$125,000,000, and Japan owns this rich prize of war. 

‘‘Russia has lost, and Japan has gained, one of 
the most elaborately constructed fortifications in 
the world, stretching from Liao promontory nine 
and one-half miles to Golden Hill and sixteen 
miles inward from the sea. 

‘* Russia has lost, and Japan has gained, another 
modern city at Port Arthur, on which an outlay of 


a quarter of a billion dollars had been planned by 
the Russian Empire and on which $140,000,000 
actually had been spent when Admiral Togo hurled 
his destroyers against the sleeping squadron last 
February. 

‘** Russia has lost her railroad from Port Arthur 
to Liao Yang, with its Spurs, and Japan is in abso- 
lute possession of it. Here is another item running 
far up in the millions. 


The Czar’s 
Reform Ukase 


If history is the record of 
extraordinary events, to 
be sure, history is very 
warm in-the-inaking in the great Russian 
Empire. While Japin is all ablaze with 
patriotic passion over the fall of Port Ar- 
thur, the same incident stirred up the revo- 
lutionists in Russia and changed the mut- 
terings of the socialists, terrorists, and ni- 
hilists into bold acclamations. Many are 
said to have exclaimed upon hearing of the 
fall of their eastetn Gibraltar, ‘‘ God help 
us that we may get whipped in the war. ”’ 
The whole empire is in a great internal fer- 
ment and it does look as if something sig- 
What that 
something will be no one can now foretell. 


nificant is about to happen. 


We gave an account of the zemstvo meet- 
ing in St. Petersburg in the last number of 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. Shortly after 
the zemstvo memorial was presented to the 
Czar he gave out a brief statement in which 
he informed the zemstvos that they had 
nothing whatever to do with the questions 
of State. But this curt reply to the grave 
petition of the representatives of a great 
liberal party, did not put a quietus on the 
agitation for reforms. It was like stirring 
up ahornet’s nest. The zemstvos continued 
to memorialize the Czar. The students at 
the great Russian schools have precipitated 
riots and paraded the streets shouting ‘‘down 
with autocracy.’’ At Moscow probably five 
thousand people took part in a great revo- 
lutionary demonstration in which amid the 
unfurling of flags many hundreds shouted 
‘* Long live freedom.’’ It was all too evident 
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GENERAL STOESSEL. 


He fought gallantly, but was compelled to surrender to General Nogi. 








that something had to be said to appease 
the people. So the Czar issued a reform 
ukase which though disappointing in some 
of its features, still it shows that the voice 
of the people has reached the throne. ‘The 
ukase responded favorably to most of the 
petitions in the zemstvo memorial. But 
the one request for a national parliament 
which far outweighed all of the other re- 


quests was entirely ignored. We enumer- 
ate the reforms promised by the Czar with- 
out comment: The Czar promises that 
hereafter the law shall apply alike to all of 
his subjects ; he hopes to see a more thor- 
ough local self-government for the provinces; 
he disapproves of the notorious administra- 
tion methods of condemning a man without 
trial and promises as a substitute proper legal 
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CZAR NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA, 


His vast empire is now in an internal ferment. 








procedure ; the press is promised its free- 
dom and religious toleration is commended. 
All of these are promises of reforms which 
are sorely needed in Russia. Will the re- 
forms be carried out? We hope they will. 
But we must remember how the Czar is 
surrounded. He depends for the execution 
of his proclamations upon the bureaucracy 
that forms his cabinet. These reactionaries 


and the Russian grand ducal ring are cap- 
able of so interpreting these promises as to 
make the yoke even harder upon the poor 
peasant than it is at present. 





The Wall Street The tremendous col- 
Shake-Down lapse of prices in the 

stock market on Decem- 
ber 8th last year, was the worst and decid- 
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edly the most sensational experience that 
Wall Street has had since Mayg, 1901. At 
the hour of the opening of the market pan- 
demonium broke loose around the trading 
posts and the stock exchange became a reg- 
ular bedlum. To those who have had the 
opportunity to visit an exchange during 
trading hours, the shrieking and roaring of 
human voices on an ordinary day is bad 
enough. But fancy the market worked up 
to a wild frenzy when everybody is trying 
to unload on the market, fancy three or four 
hundred men frightened and excited less 
they be reduced from rich men to paupers 
in a single hour—and all these men feeling 
that their safety depends upon their selling 
their securities as quickly as possible at any 
price ; then imagine you hear them all yel- 
ling at the top of their voices and throwing 
up their hands: the stock market is worse 
than this. Mr. Thomas Lawson of Boston, 
a large operator in copper has created quite 
a deal of excitement in financial circles by 
his articles in /verybody’s Magazine on the 
methods of a circle of men who manipulate 
the stock market on Wall Street. Mr. 
Lawson’s statements were so direct and so 
strong that many have come to accept what 
he says about the market as authoritative. 
On the night of December 7th Mr. Lawson 
advised those who held stocks in Amalga- 
mated Copper to sell as early as possible, 
warning them that the ‘‘ring’’ was planning 
a break in prices whereby they would wipe 
from the market a number of weaklings. 
The panic next morning showed how much 
faith operators and holders had in Lawson. 
His advice was taken and everybody was 
trying to sell. The effect was the sensa- 
tional decline in prices, for the market 
simply toppled over. But the market ral- 
lied at the end of the day somewhat and 
the year closed with prices reasonably high. 
It seems to us that the lesson to be learned 
from the ‘‘ Lawson panic’’ is that sooner or 
later legislation must control that euphem- 
istic form of gambling known as stock spec- 
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ulation. Lawson simply showed us what a 
s. -gle rich man can do with the present un- 
certain conditions that prevail. He can 
either boom the market or depress it. He 
can set all Wall Street tearing at each other’s 
throats if he so desires. Let us hope that 
Lawson is neither a croaker nor a pessimist 
and that he is not ostensibly taking the 
public into his confidence while he picks the 
public’s pocket. 
The South and Judging from the edito- 
Mr. Bryan rial tone of many South- 

ern newspapers of late, 
William J. Bryan is now the accepted leader 
of the Democratic party. It is also per- 
fectly evident from Mr. Bryan's attitude in 
his newspaper and magazine articles and 
speeches that the famous Nebraskan con- 
siders himself the special guardian of Dem- 
ocraticfaith. Most of the great dailies of the 
North that ever opposed the pro-social views 
of Mr. Bryan still oppose them. But the 
Southern Democracy which has stuck to 
no vital issue since 1860 for any length 
of time, save the Negro question, is turning 
its face Bryanward again. Parker has been 
defeated and almost forgotten. There are 
a dozen great Southern dailies that are now 
eulogizing Bryan as ‘‘the Great Commoner.’’ 
Even those which formerly abused hira, as 
they abuse all who dare show any independ- 
ence, are now loud in his praise. The Voice 
has studied carefully to know why the 
South so early after the election should turn 
to a candidate who has been twice defeated 
by the American people and ask him to lead 
them across the chasm. Only a few days 
ago Bryan was introduced to an audience as 
‘* The next President of the United States.’’ 
The Atlanta Constitution headed the press 
dispatch giving an account of the occasion: 
‘Bryan Called Next President.’’ A sub- 
scriber, for the sake of a little fun, clipped 
this heading and mailed it to the office of 
this Atlanta daily pinned to a slip of paper 
upon which was written the words, ‘‘ Many 
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are called, but few are chosen.’’ ‘The sub- 
scriber’s text seems to us very appropriate. 
But why this wooing of Bryan by the South ? 
Does the South like Bryan’s socialistic pro- 
gram? Does it believe that the government 
ought to own the railroads, the telegraph 
and telephone lines? Does it believe in 
Bryan's free trade program? Is the South 
muchly concerned about the Phillipine Is- 
lands? We hardly think so. If the South 
maintains its old attitude on Jeffersonian 
doctrines, it does not believe in government 
ownership of railroads, telegraph lines, etc., 
for Jeffersonian Democracy has always stood 
for individualism. The opposite party has 
stood for a stronger central government. 
Today, the South is not wishing for free 
trade. There was a time when itdid. But 
now that factories have sprung up all over 
the South and much of the manufacturing 
of cotton goods that was formerly done in 
New England is now done in the South, 
this section of the country has come to rec- 
ognize the merits of a protective tariff. 
The anti-imperialists of this country are 
mostly in New England, and up there they 
are about as numerous as were the aboli- 
tionists in 1845. The South has not and 
never has had enough of the spirit of altruism 
to be jealous of the rights of any other people, 
especially when that people should happen 
to be a dark-hued people. Then we may 
be sure none of the above named issues 
championed by, Bryan have enhanced his 
value_to the Democracy from the Southern 
view point. What then, we ask again, is 
the cause of this new love for Bryan? The 
reason is to be found in Mr. Bryan’sspeeches 
in the last campaign. In 1900 Bryan, after 
consultation with Chairman Jones of Ar- 
kansas, went through West Virginia and 
some of the border States making speeches. 
It was,thought then that the election would 
be close and if the Democratic candidate 
could have carried the doubtful States his 
chances would have been good. The colored 
voters held the balance of power in the border 

















VICE-ADMIRAL TOGO. 


His ships crouched like tigers before Port Arthur unti? 
the fortress surrendered. 


States. Mr. Bryan’s speeches were entirely 
inoffensive to the black voter then, In 
fact he fairly worshipped Lincoln as his 
political god and thought that all men, both 
the Negroes and white men as well as the 
Filipinos were entitled to self government. 


- But last year as Mr. Bryan went over the 


same route speaking for Parker he said 
many things which were unfit for utterance 
by a man who had once run for the presi- 
dency as well as inconsistent with his former 
position. If we mistake not, at one place, 
Mr. Bryan embraced the Southern confes- 
sion of faith on the race question in its en- 
tirety. Mr. Bryan thought that there was 
about to be a great revolt of votes against 
Mr. Roosevelt because he ‘‘ stirred up the 
race question,’’ as he was accustomed 
to say. But he mistook the American 
temperament. The landslide he predicted 
did come. But the land went off on the 
wrong side of the mountain. The South 
subordinates all, even its Christianity, to the 
race question. It can peel off its thin 
veneer of Christianity any day and resort 
to the primal spirit of revenge, when the 
Negro is in it. Bryan sounded a popular 
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Southern note in his recent campaign 
speeches and three years hence the South is 
likely to try him as its candidate. 


Mississippi The Vorce be- 
Whitecappers Convicted _lieves in that old 

saw which says 
‘*Give even the Devil his due.’’ In the 
work of breaking up the gang of whitecap- 
persof Mississippi no one comes in for more 
credit than Governor Vardaman. Governor 
Vardaman has committed many crimes 
against the black people of Mississippi and 
in general deserves nothing from them but 
opprobrium. But in this matter of hunting 
down the notorious whitecapping gang of 
his State Mr. Vardaman has taken the lead 
and deserves credit for the splendid results 
that have followed. Mr. Vardaman em- 
ployed Pinkerton detectives to ferret out the 
whitecapping business. These men worked 
so diligently that more than four hundred 
indictments were returned by the grand jury 
of one county. The men indicted include 
merchants, prominent farmers, and even 
State and county officials. The whitecap 
organization in Lincoln county was thor- 
oughly organized for its nefarious work. 
A. S. Hoyt, a Pinkerton detective, was as- 
sisted in his work by the Law and Order 
League, an organization of white men to 
oppose lawlessness. Hoyt joined the gang 
of whitecappers himself and secured all of 
their secrets. The awful oath each mem- 
ber was required to take was administered 
to him. ‘The oath, which shows the char- 
acter of the men who belong to the white- 
cappers read as follows: 

“I do solemnly swear to keep and never reveal 
any of the secrets of this organization, and do 
solemnly swear that I will live and abide by any of 
its rules as they now are, or as they may hereafter 
be revised ; that if ever called upon to sit upon any 
grand jury or other jury to hold out forever 
against any member of this organization : also that 
I will assist in every way directed by the organiza- 
tion to compel the Negroes to vacate any and all 
property owned by merchants, to assist to put any 


and all obnoxious Negroes out of the way, and 
that I fully understand that death shall be the pen- 
alty toany and all members revealing any of the 
secrets or workings of the organization.”’ 

The result of the operations of this law- 
less organization has been fatal to the farm- 
ers of Mississippi. The conditions were a 
reign of terror to Negro laborers. Almost 
nightly some Negro cabin was visited. The 
occupant was whipped, sometimes killed and 
a coroner’s jury would render the ordinary 
verdict—‘' The deceased came to his death 
by unknown hands.’’ ‘That was the last 
of it. But the colored people began to 
leave those regions. Then it was that such 
a dearth of laborers existed in the Missis- 
sippi bottoms Not so much for the sake of 
law and order; not at all because of the 
way the colored people were treated ; but 
because of the scarcity of hands the farmers 
were indignant at this state of things and 
organized to root up the evil. Not only 
have indictments been returned against a 
large number of prominent white men, but 
white men have actually been brought to 
trial and convicted. Dave Posey was sent 
up for twenty-five year for manslaughter, 
and ten others were given long sentences, 
some life imprisonment. Thus we see how 
the evil these whitecappers devised has been 
turned into good. Mississippi white men 
have placed themselves squarely on the side 
of law and order, regardless of color. That 
is not a matter to be lightly regarded. The 
white man will in time find out that it is to 
his interest to demand justice to the Negro. 
Life and property are insecure where gangs 
of marauders. roam at will through any 
State. 


Governor Folk’s Mr. Folk’s inaugural ad- 
Inaugural dress at Jefferson City, 

Mo., on January gth, 
was intended primarily for the legislators of 
Missouri; but there are so many States in 
the Union that need the sound doctrine 
which Mr. Folk preaches that we think it 
worth while to quote from Mr. Folk’s ad- 
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dress. We take this occasion to call atten- 
tion to the well-nigh golden advice given by 
Mr. Folk not so much because what we say 
will reach the law-makers directly as for the 
reason that we reach a large number of 
voters in the United States. The law-mak- 
ers represent the voters and after all is said, 
if unblushing profligacy of justice and high 
corruption are long continued in a State or 
country the voters are to blame and must 
bear the responsibility for the prevailing 
Mr. Folk made his reputation 
nominated as 


conditions. 
as reformer before he was 
Governor of Missouri and was fairly enti- 
tled to the place to which he was elected by 
the people because of his stalwart and fear- 
less services in hunting down boodlers and 
bribers in St. Louis and Jefferson City. 
Among other things the three following 
paragraphs in Mr. Folk’s address reveal an 
excellent character : 

‘* Partisanship is a good thing sometimes, but pa- 
triotism is a better thing all the time. Partisanship 
is well enough when it does not conflict with pa- 
triotism, but patriotism is a higher virtue than par- 
tisanship. 
are Repulicans, all are Missourians. 
charge of official duties, let us be Missourians be- 
Don’t forget that you 


Some of you are Democrats, and some 
In the dis- 


fore we are anything else. 
will be aiding the party you may belong to most by 
giving the public the highest service. You cannot 
help your party by injuring the public. 
be in private life a Democrat or Republican, but 


One may 


when he steps into public office he becomes a pub- 
lic servant---a servant of all the people 

‘‘When you come before the people to give an 
account of your stewardship the account must be 
for public service and not for party work. Your 
party nominated you, the people elected you and 
sent you to serve the public, and by that service 
you will reflect credit or discredit on your party. 
You are here as legislators, not as politicians, and 
the welfare of the State should ever be your first 
consideration. If the public weal should copflict 
with your party advantage or personal ambition, 
the public guod should prevail. 

‘“Tf there be any corruption during this session 
of the General Assembly, it would be a disgrace to 
the State and a reflection on every man in this body 
and every official in this State government. It is 
often the tendency of good men in legislative bodies 
to close their eyes to things of this nature, satisfied 


with their own honesty, but forgetting that it is as 
much their duty to protect and defend the honor of 
the State as it is their own honor. The legislator 
who sells his vote traffics in the honor of a sover- 
eign people and prostitutes the trust reposed in him 
There can be no offense which if allowed to go on 
is fraught with graver consequences. It is more 
fatal to civic life than any other crime for it pollutes 
the stream of law at its source. It makes the pas 


sage of laws mere matters of bargain and sale, 
thwarts justice, enthrones iniquity and renders 


If all official 


were for sale we would have a government not of 


lawful government impossible. acts 
by and for the people, but a government of, by and 
for the few with wealth enough to purchase official 
favors. It is the highest duty of every legislator 
and every citizen to do all he can to eradicate this 
evil which is the greatest enemy to free government 
and the greatest danger that confronts this nation 
today. 


Folk 
many respects. 


and Roosevelt are alike in a_ great 
They are the kind of men 
needed in the public offices of the country 
Judging from the little that leaks 


out now and then from such men as Law 


today. 


son, who ought to know what he is talking 
about, and from that which is exposed by a 
few fearless officials here and there, we feel 
safe in saying that the pestilence of corrup- 
stalks the United States 
What is needed is more independence and 


tion abroad in 
less partisanship. 
our problems. the 
would find a in it. Away with 
political slavery and let us hereafter be free 
men! 


That will solve many of 


Even race problem 


solution 


Mr. 
velt has dem- 
onstrated the 


The Administration Moves Roose- 


Against the Beef Trust 
fact that he means to whatever 
law there is now on the statute books 


execute 
against 
corporatious that seek to shut off competi- 
tion. We fought the 
Northern Security Company last year and 
This 


Attorney- General 


have seen how he 
won out for the government. 
the 
Moody, has opened up against the Beef 
Trust. Mr. Moody has not proceeded hastily 
in this matter. 


year 


President, through 


He has made first an ex- 
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haustive investigation covering three 
month’s of hard work. He himself was 
startled at the revelations that opened up 
to him. He now declares that Swift & Com. 
pany are without a doubt doing an illegal 
business. In Moody’s arraignment of the 
company before the United States Supreme 
Court he uses some very strong and con- 
vincing language. Among other things Mr. 
Moody said : 

‘* Persons owning live stock and living in other 
States and Territories than those where the stock 
yards are situated, were accustomed to send such 
stock to the various stock yards named for the pur- 
pose of sale there. The defendants, who were sev- 
erally engaged in the business of buying such live 
stock, for the purpose of slaughter and converting 
it into fresh meat entered into an agreement with 
each other to refrain from bidding against each 
other, except colorably, in the purchase of such 
live stock with the purpose and result of suppress- 
ing all competition in such purchases. 

‘*The defendants have combined and conspired 
arbitrarily to raise, lower and fix prices of fresh 
meat and keep them uniform as among themselves. 
This conspiracy is rendered effective by periodical 
secret meetings throughout the country by the 
agents and attorneys of the defendants. At these 
meetings uniform prices are agreed upon, due 
notice is given of prices so agreed upon and the 
defendants adhere to the prices thus fixed. That 
such an agreement relates to and restrains com- 
merce, according to the well-settled rule of this 
country, is so plain that I cannot permit myself to 
argue it. 

‘*Controlling 60 per cent. of the fresh meat in- 
dustry of the whole country, they sit down at their 
slaughtering and packing establishments, and with 
the aid of the telegraph, through the instrumen- 
tality of countless agents and attorneys, spread 
through the cruntry, clothing their transac- 
tions and sheltering their+ misconduct by ciphers 
and secret codes, lower or raise and when thus 
lowered or raised, fix and maintain absolutely 
among themselves, the price of every pound of one 
of the great necessities of life as it enters and fol- 
lows the channels of interstate commerce. This 
is an unlawful restraint of commerce among the 
States.’’ 


The way the administration is going about 
business at the very beginning proves very 
conclusively that there were no pledges 
given before the election. 


The President and If newspaper reports 
Freight Rates are true, Mr. Roose- 
velt has decided that 
the most important question before the 
country is fair freight rates. It will be re- 
called that the President had something to 
say about this matter in his message. He 
especially condemned rebates. He said: 
Above all else we must strive to keep the high- 
ways of commerce open to all on equal terms ; and 


to do this it is necessary to put a complete stop to 
all rebates. 


I do believe that, as a fair security to shippers, 

the commission should be vested with the power, 
where a given rate has been challenged and after 
full hearing, found to be unreasonable, to decide, 
subject to judical review, what shall bea reasonable 
rate to take its place ; the ruling of the commission 
to take effect immediately and to obtain until it is 
reversed by the court of review. 
It is said that this question is to be stressed 
by Mr. Roosevelt as being even more im- 
portant than the question of tariff reform. 
A series of conferences were held at the 
White House last month between the Presi- 
dent and the Republican leaders of Congress. 
It is claimed that Mr. Roosevelt declared 
that he would call an extra session of Con- 
gress next October to take up specially 
the railroad question, if the present session 
failed to enact some legislation to relieve 
the situation. It is worthy of note that 
Mr. Bryan is supporting the President in 
this question and is advising the Democrats 
in Congress to do the same. 


Crum Confirmed Dr. W. D. Crum was 

confirmed as Collector 
of Customs at the port of Charleston last 
month. This is a triumph for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s ‘‘Open Door’’ policy. There was no 
reason in the world why Dr. Crum might 
not have been confirmed by the Senate long 
ago—that is, no reason with any sense 
of justice in it. The appointment was held 
up by the narrow-minded and bitter-tem- 
pered Tillman solely on account of Crum’s 
color. Dr. Crum has proved to be one of 
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the best collectors Charleston has ever had. 
In conduct he is a perfect gentleman and 
in business matters he is as prompt and ac- 
curate as any man who has ever held the 
post. We doubt that former Governor 
Chamberlain, of South Carolina ever knew 
Dr. Crum, notwithstanding the fact that he 
is in Massachusetts doing all he can against 
the Negrocollector by word or letter. Any- 
body who has had opportunity to know the 
two men, Crum and Charberlain, in their 
respective offices, will decide that Crum has 
exhibited more real ability as a collector 
than Chamberlain exhibited as Governor. 


The Cotton 
Situation 


In spite of the ravages of the 
boll wevil in Texas, an enor- 
mous amount of cotton was 
raised last year, probably the largest crop 
that was ever produced in this country. Up 
until the government estimates were given 
the price of cotton remained up to about 
ten cents per pound. The law of supply 
and demand must govern the price of cotton 
as it must govern the price of all other 
commodities. There isa popular belief that 
ten million bales of cotton is about sufficient 
to meet all the demands which the United 
States has for cotton either in this country 
or in foreign countries. The government 
estimates, which are reasonably reliable, 
placed the number of bales produced this 
year at about 12,000,000. This is two mil- 
lion of bales more than what is supposed to 
be necessary to supply the markets. The 
effect of the report was the immediate de- 
cline in the price of cotton. 
are now being held all over the South to 
devise means to raise the price of cotton. 
The foolish expedient adopted bya few 
Georgia farmers of burning their surplus 
production will not be imitated very widely. 
A more sensible plan would be to hold the 


Conventions 


2,000,000 bales for better prices and reduce 
the acreage for cotton production for the 
coming season. 


Mrs. Chadwick’s 
Financial Feats 


The failure of a bank in 


Oberlin, De- 
cember of last year, re- 
vealed to the country the financial methods 
of one of the highest and most polite swind 
lers of the times. 


Ohio, in 


In fact, in the reckless- 
ness of her knavery, it seems as if Mrs. 
Cassie L,. Chadwick’s only peer in Christen- 
dom, is Humbert, of 

There is a striking parallel be- 
the courses of the two women in 
their astute games. 


Madame Theresa 
France. 
tween 

They both played con- 
fidence games and for a while, won, hands 
down. Mrs. Chadwick is the wife of a man 
who was supposed to be a wealthy physi- 
cian of Cleveland, Ohio. She either fooled 
her husband and made him play a very im- 
portant part in her stupendous transactions 
or he knew that she was duping the country 
bankers and purposely aided her in her 
trickery. The The Wade 
Park Bank, in Cleveland, is a close friend 
of Dr. Chadwick. Mrs. Chadwick visited 
this bank to make a deposit of ‘‘ securities.’’ 
Ira Reynolds, the secretary, 
official Mrs. 


secretary of 


was the bank 
Chadwick chose to see. To 
him she wished to entrust the keeping of 
a package of ‘‘securities,’’ worth as she 
claimed, $5,000,000. She frowned so in- 
dignantly when Mr. Reynolds started to 
open the package, that he made out a list 
of the at her dictation, and 
signed his name to the same. Mr. Rey- 
nolds deposited the package ir. a safety vault 
and went about his work, as usual. His 
receipt for her securities was just what Mrs. 
Chadwick wanted. First, Mrs. Chadwick 
secured vast quantities of gems and jewelry 
Decked 
in these costly gems and dressed in the most 
costly of garments, she invaded millionaire- 
dom. She would approach a banker, cap- 
tivate him with her charming manners, her 
bewitching eyes and gem-bedecked hair 
and then show him her receipt from Ira 
Reynolds for notes bearing the name of 
Andrew Carnegie, worth $5,000,000. Then 


‘* securities’ 


from wholesale jewelers, on trial. 
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she would take the banker into her confi- 
dence and tell him that she was the illegit- 
imate daughter of Mr. Carnegie and that 
that accounted for the fact that she had so 
many notes signed by the millionaire. Of 
course, all of this was entirely confidential 
and must never be told. It would humili- 
ate her to have her name dragged before 
the public as a bastard child. But why 
trust these secrets to the banker? Well, 
Mrs. Chadwick wanted to borrow a few 
thousands from the banker and would soon 
replace the sum, with enormus interest. In 
some cases she offered to give presents of 
small sums, like five thousand dollars. The 
banker wanted the money and accepted the 
proposition. When one banker was worked 
for all he was worth, Mrs. Chadwick pro 
ceeded to the next one. President 
Beckwith, of the Citizen’s National 
bank, of Oberlin, loaned Mrs. Chad- 
wick $240,000 of the bank’s money and 
$102,000 of his own. Thus, from place to 
place this adventuress went borrowing 
money until her debts ran up into the mil- 
lions. None of the creditors could ever 
collect on her, but she always kept them in 
hope. Finally a Boston man sued her fora 
debt which revealed the extent of her oper- 
ations and startled the country. Mrs. 
Chadwick is now friendless behind the bars 
in Cleveland. We said that this case was 
much like the case of Madame Humbert. 
The parallel is striking in many instances 
Both of these women were once peasant 
girls. Theresa Daurignac married Hum- 
bert, a distinguished French statesman and 
lawyer. It seems asif her home life was 
pure and her moral reputation was clean. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Chadwick has had 


“ee ’ 


her ‘‘ups and downs.’’ First, as a Cana- 
dian peasant girl, Betty Bigelow had printed 
on her visiting cards, the words, ‘‘ Heiress 
to $15,000.’’ By this device she actually 
floated notes worth several hundred dollars. 
Thus early in life, when but a rustic school 


girl, her swindling propensities came to the 
front. She escaped prison this time under 
the guise of insanity. Leaving Canada, 
she came to this country under the name of 
Madame DeVere. She soon got into trouble 
again for forgeries and was sent to an Ohio 
jail for a period of two years. Upon her 
release from jail, she assumed another name 
—that of Mrs. Bastido, and married one 
Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover soon died and 
Mrs. Hoover married Dr. Chadwick, a 
prominent Cleveland physician. As we 
track her through her tortuous ma- 
zes of aliases and deceptions, we are 
struck with amazement at the genius 
of the woman. We have told how she 
duped the bankers. Her most valu- 
able asset was her brazen effrontery— 
mere ‘‘cheek,’’ as common parlance would 
have it. She forged the name of Carnegie 
to her notes, said that she was Carnegie’s 
daughter and appealed to a man's gallantry 
not to question her veracity. With her 
glamor, she swept them to her feet. Mad- 
ame Humbeit had a more ingenious plan. 

She buncoed her victims by claiming that 
she owned large and valuable securities that 
were locked up ina safety vault. Some- 
how, a mysterious and imaginary family 
of Crawfords figured in the Humbert case. 
While the Crawfords never existed, still 
suits were conducted in their name, by 
Madame Humbert’s allies. By writ of 
court the Crawfords, as litigants, succeed- 
ed in sealing up the vaults that contained 
of the Humbert money. The 
creditors were lured on in this case by Mad- 
ame Humbert’s promise to have the vault 
unsealed, some day. When the vault was 


’ 


the ‘‘millions’ 


unsealed it was found that it contained a 
worthless old collar button. Madame Hum- 
bert is now serving her term ina French 
prison. Both of these women are excellent 
psychologists, for only those who can read 
the intricate reasonings of the human mind 
are capable of becoming knaves of the first 
magnitude. 
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The Colorado Guber- 
natorial Contest 


A month ago there 
was great political 
disorder in Colorado. 
On the face of the returns, Alva Adams, 
the Democratic candidate for governor, 
seems to have been elected by 10,000 ma- 
jority; but the Republicans claim that bal- 
lot-box-stuffing and frauds were carried on 
on election day to such an extent that the 
10,000 majority for the Democrats which the 
returns show, will be turned into a majority 
of 6,000 for Peabody when the fraudu- 
lent ballots are thrown out. At first, it ap- 
peared as if Governor Peabody planned to 
hold the executive reins until the returns 
were thoroughly examined. Some of the 
Democrats boldly made the threat that the 
State house and the Governor’s mansion 
would be blown up before Peabody should 
be sworn in as the next Governor of Colo- 
rado. The Republicans, themselves, were 
divided on the matter. The Supreme court 
of theState has been requested to throw out 
the entire returns for Denver, where, it is 
alleged, that the Democrats cast about 10,- 
ooo fraudulent ballots. If this is done, the 
10,000 majority that Adams claims, will at 
once become zi/. Then, the Republicans 
claim that the Democrats cast many fraud- 
ulent ballots outside of Denver. The Re- 
publicans finally came together and it was 
agreed that Adams should be sworn in as 
Governor and that Peabody should contest 
the election. With a Republican legislat- 
ure and a majority of the men onthe bench 
of the Supreme Court Republican, if there 
is any meritin Peabody’s claim that he was 
elected Governor, surely he will be seated. 





Mayor Woodward’s On the first of Janu- 
Inaugural ary the city govern- 

ment of Atlanta was 
turned over into new hands, or rather old 
hands, that have come back into power; for 
Mayor Woodward was once before mayor 
of Atlanta. Whatever faults he might 
have shown in his former administration 


will be overlooked if he now shows that he 
is determined to give the city his best serv- 
ices. His past administration is not to be 
condemned, wholly. Many persist in say- 
ing that ‘‘ Woodward made a better mayor, 
drunk, 
ber.’’ The one outstanding passage in Mr. 
Woodward’s inaugural address is his ex- 
plicit declaration against the wholesale and 
indiscreet arrests of citizens made by the 
police. 


than most of the others made, so 


He says that the records show that 
there were too many arrests made last year. 
He compares the figures of arrests of those 
in Atlanta to those in St. Louis and shows 
that in one month there were more arrests 
in Atlanta, with only 100,000 inhabitants, 
than there were in the same month in St. 
Louis, with 700,000 inhabitants. Mayor 
Woodward says that it is currently reported 
that policemen make arrests to keep their 
places, believing that the more arrests they 
make the better will 
hold their jobs. 


be their chances to 
Over $100,000 were taken 
in at the city recorder’s court last year in 
fines. The recorder, like the policemen, 
seems to think the more the fines he can 
impose, the better recorder he will be con- 
sidered by the people of Atlanta. As Mr. 
Woodward points out, the police department 
and the city government are not run for 
revenue. As might be expected, the great 
majority of those arrested are Negroes. 
The writer has seen policemen help drunken 
white men in hacks and hurry them home, 
but they will arrest a Negro for a most un- 
important offense. Judge Broyles, of the 
recorder’s court, has taken peculiar pleas 
ure in poking offensive fun at the Negroes 
who appeared before him and either send- 
ing them to the stockade or fining them. 
Some of our daily papers have played apart 
in connection with the recorder's court of 
which Christian editors have no right to be 
proud. One paper here has run a ‘‘police 
matinee’’ department in which the most 
disgraceful caricatures of colored people 
have appeared. Never yet has. any white 
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person appeared in this ‘‘ police matinee,’’ 
although numbers of them have really ap- 
peared in the police court. A great news- 
paper should lend its influence towards up- 
building the races, not in caricaturing 
them and making fun of either one of them. 
Crime is a serious thing and should be ap- 
proached in a serious mood. Wholesale 
denunciations of the Negro race will not 
improve the race. Few sinners are turned 
from the errors of their ways by pharisaical 
scoldings. Mayor Woodward has sounded 
one note of reform. There are other needed 
reforms which we hope he will come to 
later. For instance. our methods of pun- 
ishment—the crowding of women and 
children into vermin-infested cells in the 
stockades, the mixing of children and hard- 
ened criminals together, and the hasty irre- 
sponsible way things are done at the re 
corder’s court. let us sound reforms all 
along the line. 


The Land Frauds In the matter of un- 

earthing civic lawless- 
ness and punishing the wrong-doer, President 
Roosevelt stands out preeminently as one 
of the greatest reformersofthetimes. Last 
year and the year before he cleaned out the 
postoffice department at Washington. Eve- 
rybody was astonished then at the amount 
of corruption there was right in Washington. 
The year opens with the discovery by Mr. 
Roosevelt through his Interior Secretary, 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, that many land 
frauds have been practised on the Govern- 
ment by men high in official life. The ex- 
tent to which public men lend their influ- 
ence to questionable enterprises is simply 
alarming. The men engaged in bribing 
and frauds are generally too astute to 
be caught. They plot in the dark and 
are ostensibly clean and honest men. Such 
men as United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been drawing salaries for 
aiding concerns that are seeking to get the 
whole Government in the gigantic grasp of 


the graft octopus. Already we are bog- 
ging up in the quicksands and quagmires of 
bribery. Secretary Hitchcock has gone 
ahead prying into ugly looking transactions 
in connection with the land office in spite of 
many obstacles. The Government owns 
vast tracts of lands in the West. This 
land is either sold very cheaply or given 
away to settlers for homesteads. The man 
who takes up a homestead must reside up 
on it and cultivate it for five years and 
must swear that he is ‘‘ not acting as agent 
for any person, corporation or syndicate”’ 
or in collusion with any such for speculation 
purposes. Great Western corporations 
wishing these lands, have resorted to many 
tricks to secure them. In one instance a 
corporation took all of the bootblacks and 
common laborers they could find, carried 
them to the land office, had them to take 
out homestead papers, paid the expenses for 
the day’s trouble to these men and gave 
them a very small sum for their papers. 
Thus great stretches of valuable timber and 
mining lands have fallen into the clutches 
of corprations. The men in these land offi- 
ces are appointed by the government at 
Washington. The authorities at Washing- 
ton generally depend upon the recommend- 
ations of Senators and Representatives from 
the various states. Thus the appointment 
of a man to one of these offices is generally 
in the hands of a State’s Representative. 
Corporations are powerful influences in 
politics in this country. The conditions in 
the West have almost come to this: if a cor- 
poration wants any grant of franchises, it 
approaches the State or National officials 
of the State. If said Representative can 
secure the proper titles for the corporation, 
his chances for his re-election are very good 
and besides, he gets pay for his services. If 
he tries to help the corporation and fails, 
his chances are reasonably good. But if he 
refuses to lend his aid to the corporations 
in their efforts to plunder the public, he is 
sure to have a hard road to travel politically. 
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Thus Senator Mitchell and Representative 
Hermann of Oregon were approached by 
certain corporations for aid in securing large 
grants of land under false pretenses. They 
lent their aid and received pay for their 
services. Hitchcock pushed his investiga- 
tions and has secured indictments against 
these men. Many cases are pending against 
men in California and other Western states. 
More sensational developments are promised 
in connection with the land frauds. The 
Government has been cheated out of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of valuable lands 
and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hitchcock 
promise to ferret out fearlessly, the gigantic 
conspiracy and punish the thieves, 


The Passing of Notables: At 
Theodore Thomas 


the very 
threshold of the 
new year the 
country has lost two of its greatest men— 
Theodore Thomas and William H. Baldwin, 
Jr. Theodore Thomas was born in 1835 
and was therefore 69 years old at his death. 
He had lived in this country since the age 
of ten, having come to the United States 
with his father from Essens, in Hanover, 
where he was born. Thomas excelled as a 
great teacher of music and was easily the 
greatest orchestra leader of America. Wil- 
helm Gerricke, director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, says that Mr. Thomas 
was ‘‘the greatest orchestra conductor of 
the world.’’ All of the great musicians of 
the country pay high tribute to his name 
and avow that he did more for musical cul 
turein America than any of those who have 
given their life to musical art. Thomas 
rose in the world like most men rise. His 
road was uphill and over a stony way at 
that. It was his ambition to bring cultured 
America up to the point where it would ap 
preciate and patronize high-class orchestral 
performances. He served his apprentice- 
ship when he was a boy. Even then he 
was considered a musical prodigy and fig 


ured in many operas and concerts He was 


associated on 


with 


many the 
masters of that day. For many years he 
was a prominent musician in New York 
and Brooklyn. 


programs 


He soon became known as 
one of the masters, himself, and his services 
were earnestly solicited all over the country 
to organize and conduct musical festivals. 
He had lived in Chicago for the last four- 
teen years as the director of an orchestra of 
great proficiency in that city. His musical 
library was the largest in the world. Mr. 
Thomas succeeded in securing an endow 
ment for a permanent home for his orches- 
tra in Chicago. Living in a world of emo- 
tion and poetry, above the prosaic humdrum 
of ordinary life, Thomas made a remark- 
able career as a musician. 
neer in raising the taste of America toa 
higher standard along musical lines. In 
fact, Thomas taught us how to appreciate 
classical music at all. 


He was a pio 


He had a consummate 
acquaintance with not only the fundament 
als of music, but also the highest detail of 
all that was highest and best in music. 
Musical America will feel his loss and must 
feel quite lonely until some new. master 
comes to take his place. 


The Passing of Notables: In the death 
William H. Baldwin. Jr. of William H. 

Baldwin, Jr., 
president of the Long Island Railway, this 
country loses one of its most serious phil- 
anthropists and one of the most powerful 
agents in the work of redeeming the South. 
Hardly had Mr. Baldwin secured any finan- 
cial prominence before he began to pour his 
wealth as well as his keen business acumen 
into the service of education. ‘‘ Educate 
all of the people—not all of the white peo- 
ple; not all of the colored people—but every 
individual constituting a part of our great 
whole,’’ were the words which character- 
ized his addresses before our Southern Ed- 
Mr. Baldwin was 
a leading figure in these great conferences, 
and in them he always championed the 


ucational conferences. 
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rights of black men. Class legislation met 
his disapproval and in all of his dealings 
with Southern white men it can be truthful- 
ly said that he never countenanced caste in 
any form. Discriminations, such as the 
Southern Negroes are subjected to, found 
in Mr. Baldwin an unrelenting enemy. He 
openly declared that he would give $10,000 
to test certain discriminative legislation in 


the South. Mr. Baldwin was loved by New 
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Yorkers mainly for his valuable services as 
chairman of the Committee of Fifteen. 
This committee rendered service to the 
great metropolis in dealing with social evils, 
which was almost invaluable Mr. Bald- 
win was probably the best friend Tuskegee 
Institute had. He gave not only of his 
time and advice to this great institution, 
but he also gave lavishly of his wealth. In 
all he did, his motives were good, and that 
is more than can be said of most men. 


sa 
Still After Murray 


DECATUR, ALA., 

EDITOR VOICE OF THE NEGRO, ATLANTA, GA. 

DEAR SiR :—I notice your open column for 
opinions of Mr. Murray’s idea of Negro Organiza- 
tion, in his ‘‘ The Industrial Problem in the United 
States.’’ True; he states, we are subjected to many 
abuses. True, we submit to them. And it may 
be true that we hope to gain the sympathy of our 
oppressor by our non-conservative submission as 
he infers. But I desire to state that just at this 
time in the sections where the most oppression is 
felt and where the most Negroes live, his idea of 
vindication will work vastly more harm than good 
if put into execution. The American Federation 
of Labor can order’a strike and every man of the 
union will walk out, knowing that he is protected as 
long as he does not violate the laws (often pro- 
tected if he does violate them) knowing that every 
Union mar. from Maine to Mexico will be loyal to 
their trust. Knowing that their treasures are filled 
to feed and clothe them until their demands are 
granted. They know too, that the bayonets and 
cannons of the standing army of America gleam 
behind and back of them as‘a bulwark of protection 
as long as they do not violate the laws of their 
land. They are not tin soldiers to be overpow- 
ered and relieved of their guns without a shot fired 
as some Southern State guards in the protection of 
jailsand Negro prisoners. Let us go on a strike for 
ten days for every offense and long before that first 
ten days had expired, other grievances and offerses 
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will have come so fast until we would be drawing 
compound interest on Eternity. In some sections 
where protection to all is given, perhaps this plan 
would work. 


We have nothing to sustain strikers. We should 
discourage strikes of all kinds. We have nothing 
to back a strike. All is against us should this 
strike be forced into combative spheres. Our 
secret orders cannot afford to advocate such propo- 
sitions. As we stand today, we can only solve the 
problem upon American principles. Solve it as 
an American citizen and not in the smaller confines 
of any racial organizations for promoting strikes 
for wrong done. Have conventions to encourage 
Negroes in business. Teach them to patronize their 
own institutions. Teach them to support their own 
journals and papers, Teach them that all labor is 
honorable. Teach them to protect each and every 
one, their own rights and their own homes with their 
life-blood, to honor their women and die for their 
protection, and in God’s own time all will be well 
without strike and glomerate prayers. It would 
be as unwise for a Negro to have to leave the em- 
ploy of a white man who treats him right because 
some unjust law was passed in his State or because 
some mob killed some Negro in that State, as it 
would be for the whites to drive off every Negro 
in their employ for the wrong doing of some other 
Negro. I can’t see salvation in Mr. Murray’s plan. 
Respectfully, 


WILLIS E. STERNS, M. D. 








Who Invented the Cotton-Gin? 


Did a Negro Slave Supply the Idea and Eli Whitney Claim the Credit? 


By Daniel Murray 


In this vexed issue dating back to 1793, 
as to the origin of the cotton gin, we have 
one of the most interesting questions relat- 
ing to the Negro’s creative ability that 
modern scholars have had to solve. The Ne- 
gro’s claim to the credit while a matter of 
general gossip a hundred years ago, has 
not lately been urged. However, on Octo- 
ber 21st, 1904, during the Presidential elec- 
tion contest in Maryland, with Roosevelt 
and Parker the candidates, Representative 
Talbott, of Maryland, revived the issue by 
saying on the stump ‘‘ That no Negro was 
entitled to vote, since none had ever exhib- 
ited sufficient capacity to justify his exer- 
cising such a privilege. That none had 
ever risen to the dignity of an inventor or 
architect,’’ etc. 

In a signed communication to the #alti- 
more News of October 24, 1904, Mr. Ald- 
ridge Young, of Baltimore, said: ‘‘ Mr. J. 
Fred. Talbott asks, ‘What did the Negro 
ever do? Did he ever discover anything 
or start any great new movement, or even 
start a religion of his own?’ In reply I 
will say: Toa Negro this country is in- 
debted for the invention or discovery of the 
cotton gin, the most useful and highly 
prized discovery of the age, and which has 
never been improved upon as a basic idea.”’ 
And in this form the cotton gin claim for 
the Negro is revived. To criticise the Ne- 
gro because he has not started a new re- 
ligion, is monstrous, as Mr. Young points 
out. The religion of the Negro is that 
founded by Christ nearly twenty centuries 
ago, and is that same which his apostles 
took up at the crucifixion and preached to 
the world, all of them, save Judas Iscariot, 


dying in the Master’s service. ‘To start a 
new religion is regarded as rfeither ‘‘ safe 
nor sane,’’ but tending to sin and blas- 
The religion of Christ is accepted 
by the civilized world, and no criticism 
should attach to the Negro because he has 
not ignored it and started one of his own. 

Having shown how the question was re- 
vived, it remains to show my own connec- 
tion with it, which follows: Mr. John H. 
Murphy, editor of the Afro-American Led- 


phemy. 


ger, of Baltimore, Md., wrote to the under- 


signed to learn whether it was true as 
stated by Mr. Aldridge Young in a letter 
to the Baltimore News that a Negro did in- 
vent the cotton gin, and to inquire as to the 
nationality of Eli Whitney. On receiving 
my reply he procured its publication in the 
Baltimore American, and the editor of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, seeing the same 
made it the subject of an editorial article, 
which follows : 


From 7he Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, November 
Ist, 1904. 

A VEXED QUESTION. 

It has been contended that the pure-blooded Ne 
gro has not the faculty of invention; that is, he 
never discovered anything, never constructed an 
alphabet, never wrote an opera, designed a statue 
or temple artistically, never knew music as an art, 
or invented anything of importance. Indeed, Mr. 
Beecher said that ‘‘If the whole dark continent 
were sunk in the sea nothing of value, except hu- 
man life, would be lost.’’ It was said that the 
Black Swan, a musical prodigy, could not learn 
the notes, when sent to the British Conservatory 
of Music. A challenge has been made to produce 
anything that a pure-blooded Negro ever said or 
designed of any consequence. Frederick Douglas, 
in his last days, is reported to have confessed that 
his father was a white man and his mother an 
Indian. 
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A colored man, one John H. Murphy, we know 
not whether he is a Negro, in whole or part, has 
taken up the cudgels for his race or his semi-race, 
and insists that this charge is unfounded. He 
boldly asserts that the cotton gin was not invented 
by Eli Whitney, a New England white man, but 
by a Southern Negro—a Georgia slave. 

As there is in our court house a bronze tablet 
erected to the memory of Eli Whitney, as the in- 
ventor of the cotton gin, this discussion becomes, 
even locally, interesting and pertinent. 

Mr. Daniel Murray, of the Congressional Library, 
was appealed to on the subject, and here is his 
reply : 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., OCT. 27, ’04. 
JOHN H. Murpny, Eso., 
EDITOR AFRO-AMERICAN LEDGER, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

My DEAR MR. MURPHY :—Replying to your 
favor of the 24th instant, I desire to say Eli Whit- 
ney was a white man, born in Massachusetts, 1765, 
and went to Georgia in 1792 to take charge of a 
school near Savannah. He gave some attention to 
the matter of separating the seed from the cotton, 
which is called ginning, and was done wholly by 
hand. His claim as inventor has been successfully 
disputed, and in the controversy the claim was 
made that he had imbibed the idea from a Negro 
slave on the plantation of Mrs. Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, and was seeking to impose on the public 
by claiming the idea as original with himself. So 
incensed were the planters at the dubious charac- 
ter of his claim, that, in a body, they broke into 
the barn where his model machine was being ex- 
hibited, and destroyed it, and forced Whitney to 
flee for his life. He was never able to establish 
his claim to the invention, though he spent over 
$50,000 in the effort. That he got the idea from a 
Negro slave has been a matter of common gossip 
for many years. It has been the lot of many 
colored men to advance a patentable idea that 
some white man would take up and profitably ex- 
ploit. Henry Dietz first suggested the idea of the 
elevated railroads, which have been so prominent 
a factor in the extended development of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Baltimore, but lost his 
invention by having his idea improved upon. The 
discussion you invite cannot be otherwise than 
profitable, since it invites research into such mat- 
ters and will serve to bring to light many facts of 
importance that would not otherwise see the light. 
In my forthcoming book I have devoted a chapter 
to the subject of the ‘‘ Negro as an Inventor,’’ and 
will give in a permanent form much interesting 
information on the subject. 


Regretting that I cannot fully establish the Ne- 
gro’s claim in this, I beg to remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
DANIEL MURRAY. 


The only Murray* we know of connected with 
the Library at Washington is a black man in the 
Library of the Senate. He is a very worthy man 
and his long experience and remarkable memory 
make him a valuable adjunct of that institution. 
If this be the man mentioned, he naturally would 
give the best information, on his side, to his 
applicant. 

When it was deemed a graceful and fitting act to 
place some memorial of Eli Whitney in this city, 
Mr. Salem Dutcher was very active in bringing it 
about. He must have examined, with character- 
istic industry and intelligence, all of the facts ob- 
tainable in this controversy, and he will no doubt 
feel an interest in this new presentation of the case 
or the revival of the ancient dispute. 

It will be seen that Murray, while discrediting 
Eli Whitney, or rather attempting to do so, admits 
that he cannot establish the Negro’s claim. We 
are in the dark about the slave’s name or whether 
he was a full-blooded Negro or not. It is impor- 
tant to know about this definitely, for the conten- 
tion is not that half-breeds are without the faculty 
of invention, but that this faculty is dormant or 
unrevealed in the pure blooded Negro. 

If Eli Whitney’s claim is clouded, so is that of 
the nameless Negro or half-breed. 

Johnson’s Cyclopedia makes no mention of the 
Negro, in this connection, but says that Whitney’s 
idea was stolen by others and that he suffered 
much from violence and fraud. Subsequently, he 
was recognized as the inventor of the cotton gin, 
by substantial reward from South Carolina, but 
not without litigation. The whole world has prac- 
tically agreed that the honor belongs to him, and 
neither Murray nor anybody else, with the evi- 
dence before him, can successfully wrest it away, 
in our opinion. 

It will be time enough to examine the book Mr. 
Murray is to publish when it makes its appearance. 

Now, if the editor of the dugusta Chron- 
ice will consult the July, 1903, number of 
the Book Lover’s Magazine, he will find an 
article by Professor DuBois in which the 
inventive genius of a pure-black Negro, 
Mr. Granville Woods, who invented the 
transmitter used on the Bell Telephones, 

* Charles F. Murray, a colored man, now dead, who for 


more than twenty-five years was the laborer attached to the 
Library of the United States Senate. 
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and who has acquired the subriquet of the 
‘* Black Edison,’’ is fully described. The 
same article, which is illustrated, treats no 
less interestingly of the mixed blood ques 
tion, which the Chronicle editor dwells upon 
as the very crux of the race question. It 
cannot be denied I take it, successfully, 
that the ‘‘ Mulatto factor in the race ques- 
tion’’ is the feature that gives it intensity. 
But to return to the Eli Whitney claim. 
Whether the claim, that a Negro slave 
of Mrs. Greene’s attempted, crudely, to 
make available earlier than Eli Whitney a 
scheme to cleanse the cotton by a mechani- 
cal device and thus lessen the tedious and 
burdensome labor of separating the seed 
from Upland cotton by hand is susceptible 
of absolute proof at this late day or not, 
may well engage our scholars. Mr. Ald- 
ridge Young, of Baltimore, Maryland, au- 
thor of the article in the Paltimore 
asserting the Negro's claim and to whom I 
wrote, answered ‘‘ That he had heard it re- 
peatedly as common talk all over the South 
where it was commonly accepted.’’ Cer- 
tain it is, that the claim for Eli Whitney as 
originator of the idea, which is the gist of 
the question, is inextricably clouded by 
much adverse testimony denying the same, 
and is consequently no less open to 
doubt. In fact there is no positive proof 
either way. The circumsiantial evidence 
of the record available goes far to negative 
Whitney’s claim. But in taking it from 
Whitney we do not necessarily establish 
the claim that the real inventor was a Ne- 
gro or mulatto, etc. It leaves the matter 
as the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 1, 1904, calls it, still ‘‘A Vexed Ques- 
tion,’’ where it will probably remain. 


News 


Whitney, in the sixty suits which he in- 
stituted between 17y7 and 1807, lost every 
one of them, a very significant fact against 
him.* The Legislature of Georgia by 


***In one instance,” says a writer in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, Vol. 40, p. 192, “* Mr. Whitney had difficulty in proving 
that his ‘gin’ had ever been used in Georgia.” 


solemn resolution denied his claim, and not 
content with such action went further and 
informed the States of South Carolina, 
Tennessee and North Carolina, all of whom 
were disposed to contract with him as in- 
ventor, that there was no justice in the 
claim of Eli Whitney. The State of South 
Carolina having agreed with Miller and 
Whitney to give them $50,000, to be paid 
in annual installments, to use their ma- 
chines in the State, and having paid $20,- 
ooo when the question as to the real in- 
ventor came up, did, at the instance of the 
Georgia Legislature, stop all further pay- 
ment, and began suit to recover what had 
been paid. The State later agreed to pay 
the whole sum, because it was clearly 
shown that the parties had not in their 
contract made any claim to originality, but 
simply contracted to erect the machines and 
run them five years. Connected with the 
question of to whom is due the credit for 
the invention, is also amoral one. Did the 
Governor, Legislature and people of Geor- 
gia deliberately rob Messrs. Miller and 
Whitney of the profits from royalty which 
by every rule of justice rightly belonged to 
them as inventors? This question is in- 
volved, since if Mr. Whitney was the real 
inventor, and got his idea independent of 
the slave man mentioned, then the people 
of Georgia did him a wrong, unparalleled 
in the history of community action,* since it 
is stated in the Democratic Review, Volume 
22, that the Georgia Legislature urged 
South Carolina to arrest Whitney 
fraud. 

A strong point against the Whitney 
claim is his inability to get over the testi- 
mony of several Irish emigrants, who tes- 
tified in one of the suits asserting his claim, 


for 


* The Governor of Georgia in a message to the Legisla- 
ture denied Whitney's claim as inventor. A committee in- 
vestigated the matter and in a report concurred with the 
Governor, saying the idea was brought forward a year 
earlier than could be claimed for Mr. Whitney. Now, 
whether this refers to the slave's invention or not, lacks 
confirmation, probably it did. See Atlantic Monthly, Vol 
49, P. 193. 
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that they had seen in use in the ‘‘Old 


Country’’ a similar machine which they 


called a ‘‘devil’’ or ‘‘teaser,’’ which was 
used to take the moats and dirt from the 
cotton. 

To some it might occur that the mob 
spirit of bitter hostility towards Whitney 
mentioned in the letter to Mr. Murphy was 
only another case of labor protesting 
against the introduction of modern machin- 
ery to do the work formerly done by hand, 
but a moment’s reflection disposes of that 
delusion. The work in seeding the cotton, 
like seeding raisins in that day, in nearly 
every instance was done by a slave, and the 
master seeing him spend a whole day to 
seed three pounds of cotton would have 
been only too glad to accept the relief such 
a machine would have given. ‘There was 
no sentiment at the bottom of the mob 
spirit that indicated antagonism to machin- 
ery. The opposition grew out of a deter- 
mination of the Georgia planters not to pay 
royalty on an invention that was not origi- 
nal with the claimant. They felt they 
were being made victims by two Yankees, 
both Miller and Whitney being from New 
England. 

A summary of the adverse circumstances 
that developed around Whitney’s claim 
runs thus: Thirty-nine years elapsed, du- 
ring which time it was generally believed 
that Whitney’s claim to the invention had 
been successfully disposed of, and not until 
1832, an anonymous writer in the Southern 
Agriculturist again raised the question. 
The same year Professor Olmstead of Yale, 
published a memoir in the American /Jour- 
nal of Science. During the thirty-nine 
years it was believed that Mr. Phineas Mil- 
ler, a graduate of Yale, who had gone to 
Georgia from Connecticut, to teach in Mrs. 
Greene’s family and subsequently became 
her husban¢c, had knowledge of a promising 
mechanical device to expeditiously clean 
the seed from the cotton, that a slave on 
the plantation had conceived, but lacked 


the knowledge of applied mechanics neces- 
sary to make it effective, and that Mr. Mil- 
ler, who either knew or learned of Whit- 
ney, wh» also graduated from Yale, sent 
for him. That Mr. Miller had the matter 
in hand is proved by the following from the 
Southern Agriculturist, volume 5, page 396, 
speaking of Mr. Miller’s effort to solve the 
problew of cleaning the cotton and his invi- 
tation to Whitney to assist, it says: 

Mr. Miller, whose imagination was fertile and 
disposition most persevering, was in his solitary 
walk home revolving in his mind the best expe- 
dient to remedy the difficulty in question, but all 
unavailing. Arrived at home pondering over the 
subject, with the cotton still in his hands, he was 
making his accustomed inquir‘es of Mr. Whitney 
as to his progress in his law studies, and the an- 
swers proving quite unsatisfactory, he somewhat 
petulantly remarked: ‘‘Mr. Whitney, the natural 
turn of your mind can never lead you to eminence 
in the profession of the law; its bent seems to be 
decidedly towards mechanics. Now, sir,’’ (throw- 
ing at the same time on the table the seed-cotton 
he held in his hands) if you, from the possession 
of so much mechanical talent can devise a short, 
cheap and efficient process for separating that cot- 
ton from the seed, you need desire no better for- 
tune than it will-make you, nor to render a more 
effective service to your country.”’ 

From the foregoing it is clear that Mr. 
Miller had the matter under examination 
before Mr. Whitney assumed any connec- 
tion with it, and it is believed that he was 
then seeking to make effective the idea that 
his wife’s slave had conceived. 

Ordinarily what has been said should 
carry conviction, but there is more testi- 
mony. It is substantially admitted in the 
Olmstead memoir claiming the credit for 
Whitney, that Mrs. Green and Phineas 
Miller, her husband, who is associated with 
Whitney in every phase of the case, were 
the moving spirits in the effort to produce 
a working machine, and that they furnished 
all the money necessary. That in pushing 
the matter, they assembled at their home a 
number of active cotton men, with a view 
of interesting them in the project, and that 
they had before them a model device de- 
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signed to separate the seed, and were en- 
gaged in discussing the financial aspects of 
such a machine to clean the cotton, but 
that the model lacked some essential feature 
necessary for the work which none of those 
present were able to supply, and thereupon 
she mentioned Mr. Whitney, to whom Mr. 
Miller had confided the matter and who 
was an inmate of her home, studying law, 
but who had early shown a penchant for 
mechanical pursuits, and that as a result 
he was called in and introduced to the com- 
pany, consisting of Majors Brewer, Forsyth, 
Pendleton, and Mr. Phineas Miller, Mrs. 
Greene's husband, she having married Mr. 
Miller some time before the cotton gin mat- 
ter was discussed. 

The story in the Agriculturist, which 
seems to be the basis for all the others, says 
that the model consisted of a wooden cylin- 
der similar to the barrel of an organ, with 
wire teeth inserted in straight rows (after- 
wards bent), between which slats of iron 
were placed, forming narrow grooves. The 
teeth on the revolving of the cylinder 
passed through, tearing off the cotton and 
causing the seed to fall below. But there 
was a difficulty; the cotton accumulated 
rapidly on the teeth and clogged them so 
much as to prevent their passage through 
the slats. This was the difficulty to be 
overcome and Whitney was asked to brmg 
his mechanical knowledge to bear on it. 
While he was cogitating over the matter 
Mrs. Miller (Greene) is said to have seized 
a hearth brush and brushed off the adher- 
ing cotton. Whitney is said to have thanked 
her since in her act he caught the idea that 
established the utility of the machine. 

From this suggestion he added another 
cylinder with reversed motion fitted with 
stiff hog’s bristles, which kept the teeth 
clean and thus the cotton gin of the world 


*See Southern Agriculturist, volume 5, 1832, page 193 
This is the the earliest attempt to rescue Whitney's name 
from oblivion, the writer claiming to be personally familias 
with all the facts recited and dating his article January 
1832. Prof. Olmstead of Yale wrote later insame vear 
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was completed. At the same time, some 
say earlier, a man at Waynesborough, Geor- 
gia, set up a machine with the teeth cut 
from a sheet of iron instead of inserted. 
Then came the suits to secure to Miller and 
Whitney the monopoly as originators of the 
idea, and it is proper to say that Whitney 
and his partner, Miller, instituted sixty 
suits and lost every one through not being 
able to prove the invention of the original 
idea, and it was not until 1807, when fully 
thirteen of the fourteen years his patent 
was to run had expired, that he won a suit 
one that he had begun in South Carolina, 
this occurring largely through his patent 
having run its life and no one fearing his 
suits, he won by reason of no one contest- 
ing the matter further. Many attempts had 
been made by the planters to gin out the 
green seed cotton with rollers as was done 
with the black seed variety, and it is reason- 
able to believe Mr. and Mrs. Miller had 
tried at Mulberry Grove, the plantation the 
State of Georgia presented to General 
Greene, to clean the cotton by this method. 
It was also claimed on other grounds that 
Whitney was not the inventor, but that one 
Hodgin Holmes was entitled to the credit 
of introducing saws instead of wire teeth. 
That Whitney's machine used wire teeth, is 
indisputable, since the Democratic Review 
sketch of the inventor, tells of how 
Whitney through lack of wire, made some 
from the top of an old coffee pot, and with 
this wire made the teeth. On the trial of 
one of the suits it was proved that forty 
years earlier a similar device with wire teeth 
was used in Switzerland in picking rags to 
make lint and paper. Testimony was also 
offered that similar devices were used in 
Lancashire, England. 

As strong as the above testimony is that 
the original idea did not originate with Eli 
Whitney, there is additional evidence that 
can be advanced. Says Dana in ‘‘ Cotton 
from the Seed to the Loom”’ : 


‘* As early as 1742, a French planter in Louisiana, 
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M. Dubreuil invented a machine for separating the 
seed from the fibre, and that in 1772 a similar con- 
trivance was made by one Crebs of Florida. It is 
interesting to note that the first cotton planted in 
Georgia was in 1734, the seed having been sent to 
the colony by Philip Miller of Chelsea, England.”’ 

That the perfection of the cotton ginning 
machine, to which credit is due Eli Whit 
ney, did greatly stimulate cotton growing, 
is beyond dispute. It is not fair to charge 
the Negro with a lack of inventive genius, 
because he did not freqently invent mechan- 
ical devices to increase production during 
his long period of bondage since every 
honest person must admit that necessity or 
a hope of reward in some form, are the two 
prominent factors in stimuiating inventions, 
and both were wanting in the Negro’s case. 
As evidence that the faculty itself is not 
lacking it is proper to state, since emanci- 
pation the Patent Office has granted more 
than five hundred patents to persons allied 
in some degree with the African race, and 
some were issued before. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Whit- 
ney's suits were the first under the patent 
system, since the law passed in 1793, when 
Jefferson was Secretary of State. The 
Miller-Whitney patent is dated May 27th, 
1793, and singular as it may appear, from 
that time to 1807, it was impossible to get 
a solitary witness in the State of Georgia 
to testify to Whitney’s claim, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises, why were not the 
gentlemen, Messrs. Brewer, Forsyth and 
Pendleton previously mentioned, summoned 
in Whitney’s behalf? The question has 
but one answer. It is more than probable 
that they knew the full extent of Miller’s 
and Whitney’s connection with the machine 
and could not truthfully testify in substan- 
tiation of his claim to the original idea. 

The McCormick Reaper 

Those who are familiar with the literature 

of useful inventions may recall the republi- 


cation of three pamphlets by Mr. Edmund 
Stabler, of Sandy Springs, D. C., issued in 


1853, in which the claim for credit as in- 
ventor of the Power Reaper is given to Mr. 
Obed Hussey of Ohio, whose claim is fixed 
in 1833. In 1896 Mr. Lewis E. Dent, late 
United States Counsul at Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, and more recently Register of Wills at 
Washington, D. C., suggested to Mr. John 
S. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the portrait of Mr. Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
inventor of the reaper machine be used 
on the new ten dollar notes then being de- 
signed. The suggestion was accepted, and 
the fact becoming public, immediately a 
protest was filed, and then followed the re- 
publication of much of the matter that had 
been used in the contest before the courts 
until the United States Supreme Court, by 
a decision, upheld Mr. McCormick’s claim, 
fixing the date at 1831, two years earlier 
than the Hussey contention. So it appears 
that Eli Whitney’s failure to gain any of 
the suits begun when the controversy was 
young must ever set the seal of doubt on 
his claim as inventor of the gin. 

Eli Whitney was born in Westborough, 
Massachusetts, December 8, 1765, and grad- 
uated at Yale College, in 1792, and went to 
Georgia to assume teaching the same year. 
The place he expected to get he found already 
filled when he reached the South. His 
visit being at the instance of Mr. Phineas 
Miller, a college mate, who had married Mrs. 
General Greene after being a teacher for 
her children, and the gossip in Georgia had 
it, that Miller sent for Whitney after one of 
the Greene slaves had conceived the ma- 
chine. It would clog after a time and Whit- 
ney’s reversed motion cylinder with bristles 
overcame the defect. 

Whitney was a natural genius which 
early found vent in making, when only 
twelve years of age, a violin of fair con- 
struction. After that he became quite 
handy at repairing violins. When thirteen 
years of age he took his father’s watch 
apart while he was at church, and was able 
to put it together again before he returned 
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and without impairing it as a time-keeper. 
His father only learning of it years after- 
wards. His father was a cabinet maker 
and thus young Eli had an opportunity to 
acquire proficiency in the use of tools. It 
is stated that his step-mother had a set of 
knives she highly prized and when one was 
by accident broken, Eli made another so 
like the first that the difference was scarcely 
noticeable. As evidence of his ability it is 
stated he vaccinated all Mrs. Greene’sslaves, 
over fifty in number. All of these things 
were known to Mr. Miller, who furnished 
the money to put the gins in operation and 
was senior partner in the concern. Eli 
Whitney died at New Haven, Conn., Janu- 
ary 8th, 1825. 

Those who would pursue the Whitney 
matter further will be somewhat aided by 
consulting the following magazine articles: 


Niles Reg. volume 32; American Journal of 


Science, volume 21; American Bankers’ 
Magazine, volume 3; Adantic, volume 4o; 
Hunt's Merchants’ Mugazine, volume 21 ; 
Democratic Review, 22; Southern Agricul- 
turalist, volume 5; page 393, Charleston, S. 
C., 1832; Dana's Cotton from the Seed to the 
Loom, and the Monthly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, volume 2, New York, 1846. 

None of these authorities are hostile to 
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Mr. Whitney, but in stating the historical 
facts they furnish the necessary evidence 
to dispute the claim as to his invention, to 
which may be added Mr. Young’s letter : 


‘* 2006 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
BALTIMORE, November 13, 1904. 
‘*“Mr. DANIEL MURRAY, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

‘*DEAR Str :—In answer to within I will say: 
In conversations South, I have never heard it other- 
wise, but that the ‘Cotton Gin’ was the invention 
of a Negro, and I have it somewhere as cited in 
the newspaper which I have not now handy. 

‘Tf I come across it again, will write you. I am 
pleased that the question is open and will watch 
for such evidence as is obtainable and write you. 

‘* With kindest regards, truly yours, 
‘*ALDRIDGE YOUNG.”’ 

‘If you obtain evidence bearing on this question 

please write me, etc. ie es 


To my mind the foregoing is incontro 
vertible, but to place the matter beyond 
dispute, I find and add, that Mr. Whitney 
petitioned Congress to extend his patent. 
The matter was duly referred to a commit- 
tee, who gave his claim a patient examina- 
tion, and reported to the House, ‘‘ That his 
claim was without merit.’’ In 1790 Geor- 
gia and South Carolina produced 2,000,000 
pounds of cotton. In 1904 Georgia alone 
produced 1,246,996 bales of 500 pounds 
each, all the result of the Cotton Gin. 


sa 


PLAYING IT OUT TO THE END 


By S. X 


When you pull the trigger you’ve made your last 
play ; 
Hold on and your luck might change— 
In a moment your night may be turned to day, 
In a manner as sudden as strange 


’Tis cowardly boys to throw down your hand 
When you may not be pleased with the deal ; 

Play it out to the end and perhaps your stand 
May some brilliant surprises reveal. 


Full many a lad in the game of life 
Has found it even so; 

When tired and worn with the heat and strife, 
And ready to cash in and go; 


. Floyd 


That he needed only to hold his breath, 
And wait but a little while, 

To see the clouds which boded death 
Break forth in a glorious smile ; 


While others with chances as good as his 
Lost Faith and Hope and Heart, 

And by way of the gun went down with a whiz- 
Went down with a maddening start. 


’Tis cowardly, boys, to quitjthe game, 
Let Fortune be foul or fair ; 

Play it out to the end, and perhaps your name 
May shine in the mansions up there ! 
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WINTER 


By Azalia E. Martin 


The clouds descend and darken, 


Wild blows the gale and cold; 


The trees to the storm blasts hearken 


Standing as sentries bold. 


Their proud heads gently shifting 


Paint pictures upon the sky, 
And snow through the branches sifting 
God’s earth to beautify. 


From caves in distant mountains, 
The wild winds rushing come; 

They still the voice of the fountains, 
And hush the brooklet’s hum. 

The frost on windows sketching, 
Thousands of forms unknown, 

And far o’er the woodlands stretching 
Jewels like chaff are strown. 


A light thro the storm peeps under— 
’Tis Old Sol’s charioteer 

Rifting the clouds asunder, 
Which dreamlike disappear. 

And Winter, hoar rejoices 
Girding his armor fast, 

While the winds with a thousand voices 
Answer his stormy blast. 

















The Beginning of Slavery 


By W. E. 


In four papers on slavery, it is is my pur- 
pose tolay before you the history of Slavery 
up until the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; the history of the rise and decline of 
the system of personal property in the ser- 
vices of human beings. I want to show the 
historical developments of this system, its 
place in the evolution of society and the 
good and evil it has done. 

The subject of slavery like other subjects 
may be separated into three parts ; not be- 
cause there are any hard and fast bound- 
aries to set between periods of the world’s 
history, but because the great and mould- 
ing groups of influences which have gone 
to make up the history of society, centre, 
roughly speaking, in three vast whirlpools 
of phenomena which we call the ancient, 
mediaeval and modern world. 

Let us first follow the history of slavery 
in the ancient world. The ancient world 
begins in that dim and far-off twilight of 
history and following successively the rise 
and fall of Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, 
and Greek and finally Roman, ends again 
in the dim twilight which we call the dark 
ages, about a thousand years ago. 

My first task is to ask what was that an- 
cient world? Of how much interest is it to 
the people of the United States of America 
in these opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury? What do we care -about peoples 
that lived a thousand, two thousand, 
ten thousand years ago? It does interest 
you, because no man lives to himself ; every 
human life, willy-nilly, reaches out and in- 
fluences your companions, your families, 
your neighbors, your community, and your 
children and children’s children. If the 
influence of one human life is so great, how 
much greater is the influence of that vast 
group of individuals which we call a nation, 
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and how infinite the sway of that still larger 
aggregation of ideas, thoughts and feeling 
which we call a civilization. If we should 
sift out from our life today all that we 
Americans have inherited from that mighty 
past which we call the Ancient World, we 
would have little worth the keeping left. 
All our ideas of God, right, and duty, of 
government and science, of literature and 
art had their germ in the past and though 
we may rightly boast that we have watered, 
embellished and tricked off the tree of Civil- 
ization, yet we must never forget that we 
did not plant it and that its roots lie buried 
in the far distant past. If then we are in- 
debted to the past for so much of the 
present, is it not clear that we can only un- 
derstand the present by continually recur- 
ring to and studying that past; when any 
one of the intricate phenomena of our daily 
life puzzles us ; when there arise religious 
problems, political problems, race problems, 
we must always remember that while their 
solution lies in the present, their cause and 
their explanation lie in the past. Study 
the past then, if you would comprehend the 
present ; read history if you would know 
how to vote intelligently, read history if 
you do not know what sound money is, 
read history if you cannot grasp the Negro 
problem. 

This then is the reason that I ask you 
who are interested ‘n burning questions 
affecting your present and future status, 
pause a while and look back with me 
through the mists of the past, asking how 
fared it with other people who have come 
up as we have come out of the House of 
Bondage. 

Having thus answered our question what 
was the ancient world, let us now ask where 
it was? Every group of men has a phys- 
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ical centre for their life. If we were asked 
for the centre of the modern civilized world, 
we would undoubtedly say : the shores of 
the Atlantic Ocean—and that is approxi- 
mately true. When, however, we think of 
the ancient world we must leave the Atlan- 
tic Ocean afar in an unknown west and 
think of the Mediterranean as the centre of 
the world. Look at the map, see how 
suited this great lake was to make a world— 
a world so beautiful—so complete in itself 
that at that one opening to the west the 
Romans wrote Ne Plus Ultra—nothing more 
beyond. I shall never forget the night I 
first saw this vast historic sea. I stood on 
the rugged crags of Genoa, where Colum- 
bus lived and looked out across the bright 
sea which lay silent and glowing in the 
warm Italian moonlight. The moon made 
a gleaming pathway across the restless blue 
waters. Whither does it lead asked my 
companion? It lead on down to the south- 
West past wild waves and angry wind to 
warmer skies and darker people—to Egypt, 
the cradle of civilization. Having placed 
ourselves thus at the beginning of the an- 
cient world and remembering that we are 
talking of a day at least 5,000 years before 
this, let us inquire ‘‘ Did slavery exist thus 
early in the world’s history, and if so in 
what form ?’’ 

Slavery is the legal ownership of the per- 
son of one human being by another and so 
common an institution has it been from the 
beginning of history that one ought to be 
more surprised not to find it than the con- 
trary. Indeed the farther back in history 
we look the more widely spread is the cus- 
tom until we come to a time when the most 
enlightened philosphers and moralists could 
not imagine the existence of a state with- 
out slavery ; and so, if we had sailed across 
the Mediterranean into Egypt 5,000 years 
ago, probably four of every five persons you 
would have met on the great highways of 
Memphis would have been slaves. The 
dark and curly haired mulattoes whom we 





call Egyptian conquerors brought from 
Asia, Ethiopia and Central Africa great 
files of captives and the mighty Cheops led 
the Nomad Jews into bondage. These 
slaves it was who erected those vast works 
of architecture which remain today the 
mightiest monuments of human skill. 
There were those great pyramids which 
have stood the winds of forty centuries, 
there were the vast sphinxes and canals 
and that wonderful temple of El Karnak 
whose roof four-towered churches of our 
day set on top of each other, would not 
touch. What now was the reason of the 
rise of this strange system of body owner- 
ship so universal and so common then, so 
abhorred and restricted now? You will 
only be able to understand the reason of 
this difference when you remember the dif- 
ference between the ancient and the modern 
state ; the ancient state was organized for 
war, the modern state for industry. 

The first business of a community 5,000 
years ago was to fight for its life and exist- 
ence ; the first business of a commonwealth 
today is to work for its daily bread. Let 
us imagine any ancient community, such 
for instance as the household of Abraham 
or Lot, and see how its situation led natur- 
ally to slavery. The archetype of thecom- 
munity was the family ruled over by the 
father, or perhaps the group of familes 
ruled by the grand father, whose will was 
law even to life or death. Still larger 
groups were ruled by the most influential 
head of a family in the tribe who thus be- 
came a chieftain. The first business of such 
a community was war; they fought every 
other community, plundered them, killed 
them and wandered in search of more war 
and more booty. They dare not settle 
down and till the land, for who would reap 
what they had sown; to live they must 
wander fight and kill. Strange to say the 
first step of such a primitive community 
towards civilization was the installation of 
a system of slavery. See how naturally this 
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arose. As the commuzxity became larger it 
was harder to move from place to place ; as 
it became more humane, the indiscriminate 
murder of the conquered foes was distasteful; 
but to settle in one place and form a village 
demanded manual laborers, to till the fields, 
to tend the flocks, to build the houses. 
This, the of the community, the 
trained warrior whose business was battle 
and the chase could not and would not do. 
Consequently the custom arose everwhere 
of sparing the life of the conquered and 
binding him to work for life in the village. 
Thus the beginning of all industrial life lay 
in the institution of slavery. Moreover we 
must not look upon the slave of those prim- 
itive times as wholly unfortunate; you 
must remember that only a man protected 
by a strong band of warriors could do any 
work at all. The times were too wild and 
rough for peaceful industry and the insti- 
tution of slavery was nothing but a rough 
attempt to divide up the forces of labor as- 
signing to these the task of protection and 
ruling, to those task of manual toil. 

The system of slavery which thus arose 
spread over the world, or rather rose of its 
own accord everywhere. We find it in 
Egypt asI have said. We find it among 
the Jews—indeed a whole Slave Code of 


men 
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Laws lies in the book of Moses. The mon- 
uments of Assyria picture to us crowds of 
bondsmen, and the great kingdom of the 
Persians owed half its glory to its slaves. 
Finally in the two great nations of an- 
tiquity, Greece and Rome slavery formed an 
integral part of their social system. 

Before describing slavery in these two 
countries, let us notice the next step in its 
evolution ; for all human institutions, like 
human life, change and grow. After slavery 
was once well established there arose a de- 
mand for more slaves to carry on the rising 
industries; the captives in war continued 
to furnish a large number but not enough. 
Birth furnished others, for by gradual cus- 
tom the children of slaves came to be held 
as slaves, third, purchase was used, and 
the slaves of other communities and of 
other persons were sought and held as slaves. 
Finally, man-stealing—the fully developed 
slave trade, arose to supply further defi- 
ciencies, and in thinking of the commerce 
of the ancient world you must ever remem- 
ber that slaves formed a large part of it; 
great lines of the slave traffic from Asia, 
from Africa, from Northern Europe swept 
toward the Mediterranean with their bonded 
workmen. 


(TO BE CONTINTED. ) 
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Miss Burroughs Replies to Mr. Carrington 


Mr. E. W. Carrington, in the October number of 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, makes ‘‘An Earnest 
Inquiry ’’ as to the cause of assault by black men 
of the United States upon white women. After 
assuring us that he is well posted on the current 
history of the Negroes of the United States and the 
West Indies for the past forty-three years, he 
swings out on this question, ‘‘ Why is it that we do 
not ‘LEARN OR HEAR’ of outrages committed by 
the Negroes of the West Indies upon the white 
women there?’’ He says the ‘‘ opportunity exists.”’ 
Then he asks, ‘‘ Why the absence of such crime?”’’ 

In the first place, because we do not ‘‘LEARN OR 
HEAR’’ of the crime is no evidence that it is not 


committed. ‘There are many heinous crimes com- 
mitted in the West Indies and in the United States 
of which we do not ‘‘ HEAR.’’ Is there any law in 
the West Indies for the punishment of such crime? 
If so, how long has it existed? What provoked it? 
Why the law if no such crime was ever committed? 

Mr. Carrington leaves us to surmise that he is 
not just clear as to the absence of the crime when 
he asks, ‘‘ Why is it that we do not ‘HEAR’ of it?” 
The reason we do not ‘‘ hear’? of such crimes in 
the West Indies is because of the method of pun- 
ishment. He tells us that the Negro there *‘‘is pro- 
tected by law and absolutely free from mob vio- 
lence, it matters not what the crime may be. That 
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is just why we do not ‘‘ HEAR” of the crime. The 
Negro in the United States who commits such an 
outrage is not protected by law and he is open to 
mob violence. The method of punishment in the 
Island shields the criminal, while the reign of 
lynch law in the United States is wholly respon- 
sible for the publicity of the outrages. The 
method of dealing with the criminal and nothing 
more, 

Stop lynching and you will seldom ‘‘hear’’ of 
such outrages in the United States. Let the people 
of the West Indies go into the lynching business 
and you will ‘‘learn or hear’’ of similar offenses 
committed by Negro men of the West Indies upon 
white women. There is no other civilized nation 
in the world except the United States, practicing 
lynching, and no other race except the Negro, be- 
ing lynched. The exception of itself would give 
publicity to the act. Mr. Carrington might ask, 
why is it we do not ‘‘hear”’ of the white men of 
the United States committing outrages upon white 
or black women ? 
are committed? 


Is it because no such outrages 
Not a bit of it. White men in 
the United States were the first to begin the busi- 
ness of outraging women. They have outraged 
more women of both races than Negroes will ever 
outrage. It was alright until the men of another 
race begun to make inroads upon their women, 
and then no law on the statute book afforded pun- 
ishment sufficiently severe and they begun the en- 
forcement of an unwritten and unknown law to 


punish Negroes only. Now why do we not “learn 


dg The reasons 
The fact that there was punishment 
by law, long before the Negro begun his base 
operations, proves that the white man was at it. 


Not the absence of the crime but the concealment 


or hear’’ of outrages by white men? 


are obvious. 


of it has protected him from public notice. 
“Lynch him, burn him, and tell the world what 
a brute he is,’’ was the command given as soon as 
the Negro begun committing the sin. 
the white man’s sin is thrown the mantle of 
charity. For what? To conceal Anglo-Saxon vice 
and keep that race on the throne of virtue. To 


But over 


# 


publish such crimes perpetrated by them upon 
their own women would deprive their women of 
that protection of which the Anglo-Saxon delights 
to boast and in which he wants his women to feel 
secure. The crime is not absent. Go to the court 
records. Let the thousands cf white women 
whose mouths are shut by pride, speak out. When 
such crime is brought to the notice of the court, 
public KNOWLEDGE of it is absent because the 
criminal is protected by law and not hounded bya 
mob of civilized savages and swung up, riddled 
with bullets, tarred and feathered and burned to 
crisp. Such methods of punishment as are used 
upon the Negro would certainly furnish interest- 
ing reading matter for civilized people, and so the 
papers publish the news. Another reason we 
“learn and hear’’ of such crimes in the United 
States when committed by Negroes, and the mo- 
tive for publication is to continue to mould public 
sentiment against him. The people of this coun- 
try have been hunting about for the past twenty 
years for the most damaging evidence against the 
Negro to prove to the world that he is a brute, and 
that contact with the white race makes him pom- 
pous, and that he is dying to have social equality. 
These exposures are only to clinch the argument 
and make enemies for the Negroes. 

The class of men, white and black, in the United 
States or anywhere else, who commit outrages upon 
women, have norespect for law and order. The 
same man who will join a mob to lynch a Negro 
for committing an outrage upon a white woman 
will outrage a black or white woman any time he 
makes up his mind soto do. The men who lynch 
have no more respect for law and order than the 
men who commit outrages. 

This class of crime is not confined to race nor 
country, but is so general that all civilized nations 
have provided punishment by law for the offense. 
The Negro of the United States is the target. He 
is living under the scorching heat of base preju- 
dice, hence we ‘‘learn or hear’’ of his bad deeds 
by day and by night, while his virtues are seldom 
mentioned. NANNIE H. BURROUGHS. 











The Dark Races of the Twentieth Century 


I, Oceanica: 


The dark-hued inhabitants of New Guinea, the Bismarck 


Archipelago, New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, Fiji 
Islands, Polynesia, Samoa and Hawaii. 


By Pauline E. Hopkins 


‘* Mislike me not for my complexion 
The shadowed livery of the burnished Sun.”’ 
—Shakespeare. 

The earnest plea of Portia’s somber- hued 
lover for fair play at her hands despite his 
‘‘ shadowed livery,’’ is but an apt illustra- 
tion of the firmness with which color-pre- 
judice had fixed itself upon the social life 
of those distant centuries. It had become 
in Shakespeare’s time an important factor 
in social science, and has been steadily grow- 
ing in its proportions to the present date. 
So important was the quality of color that 
we find the greatest of all English poets 
making place for this question in the great- 
est work of his hands. He had already writ- 
ten Hamlet and Macbeth and Lear was about 
to follow. There is no such group in the lit- 
erature of any country or any age as the ‘‘four 
great tragedies’’-- Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello 
and Lear. And of the four great tragedies, 
many critics assign the foremost place to 
Othello. Wordsworth says: ‘‘ The tragedy 
of Othello, Plato’s records of the last scenes 
in the career of Socrates, and Izaak Wal- 
ton’s Life of George Herbert, are the most 
pathetic of human compositions.’’ Born 
with a vision so keen as to pierce the veil 
swinging between the Present and the Fu- 
ture, Shakespeare left, in perhaps his great- 
est work, asilent protest against the unjust 
ness of man to man. 

So strong is the question of color that all 
information possible is sought for in reply, 
and every theory imaginable is advanced by 
men who should know better. What causes 
the color of the dark races of the globe? 
What is it and of what does it consist? Dr. 
Deianey in his eminent work on the Origin 


of Races answers the question explicitly 
and clearly. He says: 

All coloring matter which enters into the human 
system is pigment—figmentum—that in the fair 
race is red, that in the tawney being ye//ow, the 
red being modified by elaboration according to the 
economy of the system of each particular race. In 
the Caucasian, it is in its most simple elementary 
constituent ; in the Mongolian, in a more compound 
form. But that which gives complexion to the 
blackest African, is the same red matter; concen- 
trated rouge, in its most intensified state. 

The word of God as given to Paul should 
Settle the question of color origin of the 
human species beyond a_peradventure : 
‘*God hath made of one blood all the na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.’’ But the sons of Japheth are a 
stiff-necked people, prone to improve upon 
God’s work, if possible, and so we have in 
opening of the twentieth century ‘‘ perils” 
yellow and black born alone on an unrea- 
soning insanity on the question of color. 

Many causes have lately arisen to aug- 
ment the desire of thinkers to know all pos- 
sible of the origin and relationship of the 
dark-hued races, and the time is ripe for a 
popular study of the science of ethnology. 
The rise of new powers and the decline of 
old powers, the great expansion in the busi- 
ness world or the growth of commercialism, 
the remarkable development of the impe- 
rialistic fever among governments, has 
caused a searching of the obscure corners 
of the globe even among untutored savages 
for world markets and for world conquests. 
Nor is this new knowledge and insatiable 
curiosity of little value. It is all in accord 
with the plan of salvation from the begin- 
ning. At the dispersion of the Tower 
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From “Hawaii's Story’'—Copyright 1898 by Lee & Sheppard. 


KING KALAKAVA 








Builders of Babylon the confusion of tongues 
caused aseparation ; and so another change 
is already inaugurated which is compelling 
areunion of the scattered members of the 
great human family. We may always be 
sure of one fact, ‘‘ creation had a method.”’ 


For the benefit of scientific opinion we 


again quote Dr. Delaney : 

The first son of Noah, Shem, was born with a 
high degree of complexion or color; the second 
son, Ham, with a higher degree or intensity of the 
same color, making a different complexion ; and 
the third son, Japheth, with the least of the same 
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color, which gives an entirely different complex- 
ion. The three brothers were all of the same 
color—rouge—which being possessed in a different 
degree gave them different complexions. 

Ham was positive, Shem medium, and Japheth 
negative. And here it may be remarked as a cu- 
rious fact, that in the order of these degrees of 
complexion which indicated the ardor and temper- 
ament of the races they represented, so was the 
progress of civilization propagated and carried for- 
ward by them. 

Physiology classifies the admixture of the races 
by across between the White and Black, as a Mu- 
latto; between the Mulatto and White, a Quad" 
roon ; between a Quadroon and White, a Quint- 
roon ; between a Quintroon and White, a Sexta- 
roon ; between the Sextaroon and White, a Septa 
roon ; between the Septaroon and White, an Octo- 
roon. The same numerical classifications are given 
a like number of crosses between the offsprings 
of the Black and Mulatto, with a prefix of the ad- 
jective black; as a Black Quadroon, and so on to 
Octoroon. A cross between an American Indian 
and a White, is called a Mustee or Mestizo; anda 
cross between the Indian and Black, is called a 
Sambo or Zambo. 

Now, what is here to be observed as an exact 
and with little variation, almost never-failing re= 
sult, in this law of pro-creation between the Afri- 
can and Caucasian, or White and Black races is, 
that these crosses go on with a nicety of reducing 
and blending the complexion, till it attains its orig- 
inal standard to either pure white or pure black, 
on the side by which the cross is continued from 
the first. By this it is seen that each race is equally 
reproducing, absorbing and enduring, neither of 
which can be extinguished or destroyed, all admix- 
tures running out into either of the original races, 
upon the side which preponderates. This is an 
important truth, worthy the attention and serious 
consideration of the social scientist, philosopher, 
and statesman. 

‘* And the Lord said, Behold the people is one, 
and they have all one language. So the Lord scat- 
tered them abroad from thence upon the face of all 
the earth,’’ And this separation of the three 
brothers was the origin of races. Each brother 
headed and led his people with a language, and in 
all reasonable probability, a complexion similar to 
his own, each settling the then known three parts 
of the earth—Asia, Africa and Europe. 


The inhabitants of Oceanica form a large 
proportion of the living dark races, and a 
curious fact becomes apparent in studying 
their characteristics : Miscegenation is sup- 
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Samoan®Chief, in Full_Dress. 


posed to destroy a sterling race but this is 
an impossible theory. As stated above, the 
sterling races when crossed, reproduce 
themselves in their original purity. The 
offspring of two sterling races becomes an 
abnormal or mixed race, and to this ab- 
normal race the Malays and Papuans of 
Oceanica belong. They are, no doubt, com- 
posed of the three original races formed by 
an intermingling of Egypto-Ethiopian, Per- 
sian, Assyrian, Greeko-Macedonian and 
Tartar conquerors who conquered the orig- 
inal natives. They will, no doubt, become 
extinct by the resolvent European and 
Mongolian races settling among them. 

The region of Melanesia includes all the 
islands from New Guinea in the west to 
Fiji in the east, a region inhabited by the 
black Papuan race—hence the word d/ack 
describes the people of NEw GUINEA, THE 
BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO, THE SOLOMON 
ISLANDS, THE NEW HEBRIDES AND NEW 
CALEDONIA. These people all have frizzly 
hair. It is a race characteristic, and the 
whole head of hair has much the appear- 
ance of a mop. 
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A GROUP OF TAHETIAN CHILDREN 








The people of New Guinea have been 
known as Papuans for more than three hun- 
dred years. The race is mixed but is very 
different from its neighbors, the Malays. 
The average height of a New Guinea na- 
tive is five feet eight inches. He is strongly 
built. The skull long, lower jaw prominent, 
nose large with broad nostrils, lips full, face 
oval. The dress of a native man is a 
breech-cloth of bark, while the women wear 
a fringed girdle of woven grass. Manners 
and customs vary in the island. Hereditary 
chiefs are unknown, and there is no recog- 


nized form of government, the people having 
unwritten rules of conduct. 

Bismarck Archipelago lies to the east of 
New Guinea, and belongs to Germany. 
The inhabitants live in huts similar in shape 
to bee-hives, small and surrounded by pali- 
sades of bamboo. Unmarried men live in a 
community. Cannibalism is more or less gen- 


eral and polygamy is common. They have 
the remarkable custom of putting young 
girls of six or eight years, in cages made of 
palm leaves, which they can never leave 
until their wedding day. Old women guard 
them. 
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From “Hawaii's Story,” Copyright 1898 by Lee and Shepard 
QUEEN KAPILANI 











The Solomon group comprises seven large 
islands which belong to Great Britain. 
Formerly the natives were so treacherous 
that Europeans had but little intercourse 
with them, but now traders come frequently 
and mission work is spreading rapidly. 

The New Hebrides are a group of vol- 
canic islands named by Captain Cook in 
1774. They have an area of 5,000 square 


miles with a population of 70,000, governed 
by a commission of officers of the British 
and French warships in the Pacific. In the 
five Southern islands there are more than 
forty schools under the patronage of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

South of this group lies the New Cale- 
donia. The people are called Canakas by 
the French, They wear very little cloth- 
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From ‘' Hawaii's Story’'—Copyright 1898 by Lee & Shepard. 
QUEEN LILIUOKALINI 








ing and were cannibals when the French 
first colonized the island. 


FIJI ISLANDS, POLYNESIANS, SAMOA AND 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The inhabitants of Fiji—a group of more 
than two hundred islands—are Papuans, 


properly speaking. They have greatly 
declined in numbers since white men brought 
them the vices of civilization. They are a 
fine race, some standing six feet in height. 
They were cannibals and still practice this 
horror at intervals. Like most primitive 
people, they have no fear of death. A mis- 
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A SAMOAN BEAUTY 
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A LADY OF THE FIJI ISLANDS 








sionary was once invited to attend the fun- 
eral of the mother of a young Fijian, and 
great was his surprise upon joining the 
funeral procession to see the old lady cheer- 
fully walking to her grave. Favorite wives 
of chiefs cheerfully submit to be strangled 
at the death of the husband, they believing 
that in this way they secure happiness and 
honor after death. 

Eastward from Fiji lies Polynesia. Poly- 
nesians are supposed to be one of the finest 
races in the world. One of their games 
resembles draughts, the same played ages 
ago by Egyptian Pharaohs and their wives. 
“Animism,’’ universal animation, or the 
endowing of all things with a soul is their 
religion 

The Samoans are a handsome, well-built 
people, hospitable, courteous, honest and 


affectionate—a nation of gentlemen. Nom- 
inally, they are Christians, the London 
Missionary Society having over 200 native 
missionaries in these islands. 

The annexation of the Sandwich Islands 
to the United States is a matter of history 
and brought the inhabitants prominently 
before the civilized world. The population 
is now about 40,000, although at the time 
of discovery by Captain Cook there were 
300,000 inhabitants. The capital is Hono- 
lulu. The people have adopted the Chris- 
tian religion and civilized customs. A mel- 
ancholy interest is felt in these people be- 
cause of their misfortunes and the preva- 
lence of that dread disease leprosy among 
them. 

From 1820 to 1860 the Congregationalists 
held this mission field in Hawaii, and now 
the Anglican Church has begun work there. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER III. 

THE TWO VOICES. 

BOUT 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
on one of the broad avenues of 
the Arsenal grounds, a half mile 
or more from the Monte Sano 
Hotel, Charles Stuyvesant and 
Louisa Cranston met. 

Up to the last 

Louisa had thought that she 
wouldn’t go, although she had _ herself 
named the time and place of meeting 
in her last note to Stuyvesant. Ned had 
told her and her mother about the rip- 
ple between him and the Northern man 
soon after it occurred. Mrs. Cranston, 
who believed it to be her religious duty not 
to seem to oppose her son in anything, said : 

**T’m so glad you didn’t strike him, my 
son. I think it was very wrong for him to 
talk to you as he did.”’ 

Louisa was more reticent. 
was : 

‘* Don’t worry, Ned; we'll be gone to- 
night, and we shall not see him again. I'm 
sure he will not follow us if he isn’t 
asked.”’ 

After having made such a statement, 
Louisa knew that it would be taking a des- 
perate chance if she stole away and had a 
clandestine meeting with Charles Stuyves- 
ant. Perhaps her mother knew of Louisa’s 
little scheme ; but of this I am not certain, 
and so I will not affirm it. Yet I do know 
that it puzzled Louisa not a little to decide 
what she should do. What if Ned should 
discover her? What if Stuyvesant should 
not meet her? Was it right? Ought she 
to do it? These were among the questions 
which she asked herself. As often as she 





moment 


All she said 


tried to listen to the voice of reason which 
was constantly saying, ‘‘ You'd better not 
go,’’ there was always and every time an- 
other Voice, at first indistinct and indefin- 
able, calling to her out of the depths of her 
soul and saying only, ‘‘Go!"’ The truth 
is that this as yet unnamed Voice had fol- 
lowed her hy day and by night ever since 
she had looked for the first time into the 
eyes of Charles Stuyvesant. Only today, 
at thought of parting from him, this Voice 
had become more and more pronounced, 
less and less indistinct. Still her con- 
sciousness had not as yet found fit termi- 
nology for it. She was only conscious that 
there was another Voice within, which was 
battling valorously against the Voice of 
reason, and that the struggle had con- 
tinued without cessation since early morn- 
ing. At times the conflict was so fierce, 
the tugging at her heart-strings so vigor- 
ous, the feeling of hopelessness and almost 
of despair so overwhelming, that she was 
compelled to cease the necessary prepara- 
tions for her approaching journey, and all 
she could do would be to sit on the side of 
the bed and cry and cry as if her very heart 
were breaking. And when at last she left 
the hotel by the most secluded way, she 
was dimly conscious that she was answer- 
ing the call of that other Voice. 

Stuyvesant met her. His aspect was 
sober and serious, and he wore a sad and 
far-away expression on his face. He had 
never doubted that Louisa would come, but 
when he looked into her eyes and beheld 
the evidences of those tell-tale tears, of 
which he had heard long before, his first 
impulse was to take her into his arms and 
pour out his soul in full and free con- 
fession. 
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For a time they walked together listless- 
ly, each doubtless treasuring thoughts too 
sad or too sacred for utterance, or it may 
be following an unerring instinct—if I may 
call it that—which was leading them across 
the Arsenal grounds to some shady and 
secluded nook. By and by Stuyvesant be- 
gan in a low tone of voice: 

‘*Must you go away?’’ he asked. ‘‘Can’t 
you put it off a little while ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Louisa simply. Then she 
slipped away into Dreamland. When she 
first met Charles Stuyvesant she had felt— 
well, at least kindly towards him, and that, 
too, before she knew him to be a North- 
erner ; and, when she learned from his own 
lips that he was from the North, and that 
he had not seen very much of the South or 
Southern people—in fact, that most of his 
predilections had been against the South— 
she had formed a private project of con- 
verting him to a ‘riendlier view. Some- 
how, she had thought, by showing him 
how nice she was herself, she could make 
him like the people better with whom she 
had so much in common; and, as he had 
admitted that he had not had any extensive 
personal contact with Southern people, she 
would, by causing him to know her well, 
cause him to know them better. This pro- 
ject drew her on until her brother came 
suddenly upon the scene, took in the situa- 
tion at a glance, and sounded the note of 
warning. 

These thoughts passed through Louisa 
Cranston’s mind with startling rapidity. 
She chose to think of them then because 
she wanted to know just what she should 
say to Stuyvesant when the supreme mo- 
ment came, which she now knew could not 
long be delayed. What should she do? 
What should she say? If she had already 
converted Charles Stuyvesant, it would be 
necessary thereafter to engage in the diffi- 
cult task of attempting to reconcile her 
brother, provided she made a Northerner 
her accepted lover, and especially so if that 


Northerner happened to be Charles Stuy- 
vesant ! 


The two Voices, working at cross pur- 
poses, were calling to her again. 

A short while after she had answered 
Stuyvesant’s question in the negative, 
Louisa asked : 

‘Why should you desire me to delay my 
departure ?”’ 

‘*Don’t you know?’’ asked Stuyvesant, 
pausing slightly and looking earnestly into 
her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t you understand? Can’t 
you guess? There is nothing that I 
wouldn’t give for a few more days of your 
society.’’ 

Simultaneously they discovered a fallen 
tree, a giant oak, and with mutual consent 
but without one word, they moved slowly 
towards it and seated themselves. 

‘‘I’m sorry,’’ said Louisa, ‘‘ but I shall 
have to go this evening. My brother’s 
word, right or wrong, is law in our 
family.’’ 

‘“ Where will you go?’’ 

‘* To Jacksonville, I guess.’’ 

‘Is your brother to accompany you ?’’ 

‘Yes; he will go with us and remain 
for two weeks. Then, he says, he will go 
back home for a week, and after that re- 
join us for the remainder of the season.”’ 

‘‘IT see! He plans to keep near you so 
long as I am in this part of the country. 
But, my dear girl, that will not keep you 
out of my heart.’’ 

Louisa trembled. ‘‘ Don’t say that,’’ 
she murmured, as she turned her head the 
other way. ‘‘ Don’t say that. You dislike 
my brother—you hate my people—and 
you—”’ 

‘*Stop, Louisa, stop! exclaimed Stuy- 
vesant. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t talk 
that way—don’t talk to me about such 
things. Talk about yourself—talk about 
me—I—”’ 

The fateful words were spoken—the 
words which Louisa felt she might hear; 
the words which, if I am not mistaken, she 
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had longed to hear; hut now that she 
heard them, and though in a way they car- 
ried new joy to her heart, she felt that the 
weight of her responsibility was greater 
than before. 

‘‘ With all my heart,’’ continued Stuy- 
vesant ;’’ ‘‘ with all my heart, forever, for- 
ever! I will hate everything that you 
hate, and love everything that you love. 
Don't tell me when I come and lay myself 
down at your feet and offer you all my 
heart, don’t tell me because I am a North- 
erner and you’re a Southerner, you cannot 
return my love.’’ 

He took both her handsin his. She was 
complacent, yet not communicative, nor 
demonstrative, so unlike what Stuyvesant 
had read about, ‘‘the blind, unreasoning 
love of Southern women.’’ ‘Though she 
spoke not with her mouth, the same two 
Voices were struggling for the mastery 
within her bosom, and it was evident to 
Stuyvesant that she was deeply moved. 
But, for all that, Stuyvesant was a happy 
man. Happy because he had been waiting 
for days and days to say the words he had 
just then spoken—and happy because he 
had spoken them, although he had not 
heard from Louisa’s lips the avowal of her 
affection for him. 

‘*T know,’’ said Stuyvesant, and he spoke 
with great earnestness, ‘‘ I know I ought to 
have spoken to your mother first ; I meant 
todo so; but the sudden change in your 
plans upset mine, and has forced me to de- 
clare myself now. Give me your permis- 
sion, and I will go directly and speak to 
your mother. Believe me, it is not a ques- 
tion of North or South; it is a question of 
love, and only that. It is a question of 
your being my wife. I have seen you, I 
have known you—I love you. Let me 
speak to your mother.”’ 

**T can’t,’’ said Louisa, mournfully, ‘‘not 
today—not today. I am not myown. I 
am in the keeping of others. For the pres- 
ent at least, I must do what others say.’’ 


“‘Is there nothing, then, that you will 
say or do to give me some ground for 
hope ?”’ persisted Charles Stuyvesant, with 
the air of a man wishing to ascertain rapid- 
ly whether he may enjoy or must miss 
great happiness. ‘‘ Won't you tell me to- 
day that you care for me just a little ?’’ 

Looking Stuyvesant full in the face, 
Louisa said : 

‘*'You know I care for you, Charles,’’ 
and there came a sudden burst of tears, 
great swelling drops, falling rapidly, sound- 
lessly—‘‘ but you’ll laugh when I tell you 
that I could not be happy with you if you 
hated my people.’’ 

‘‘That amounts to nothing,’’ said Stuy- 
vesant quickly. ‘‘Why can’t you hate 
Northern people in return? And we should 
have a good time bantering each other! 
But to show you how little I hate your 
people, and how much I love you, Louisa, 
I am willing for your sake to give up every- 
thing at the North and come here and live 
with you among your own people forever.’’ 

Louisa demurred to that ; she wouldn't 
ask that at all; she did not desire that. 

Still it was doubtless sweet and pleasant 
for her to hear such a frank avowal. 

‘“Well, do what you want,’’ pleaded 
Stuyvesant. ‘‘ What do you want ?’’ 

‘‘IT want to go,’’ said Louisa. ‘‘I’ve 
been here with you for more than an hour 
already ; you know I stole away, and it’s 
time I were going back.’’ 

‘““You were so good to come. I shall 
never forget this day. How I wish you 
didn’t have to go; I don’t want you ever 
to leave me.’’ 

‘‘Aren’t you happy ?’’ asked Louisa, as 
she arose to go. 

‘Yes, darling, I’m the happiest man in 
America, and you have made me so.’’ 

By this time they were both standing. 
Stuyvesant threw his left arm gently across 
Louisa’s right shoulder, put his other arm 
around her waist, drew her slowly to his 
bosom and smothered her with kisses. 
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‘* Satisfied now ?”’ she asked. 

i am.”’ 

‘To trust me?’’ 

** Forever.’’ 

‘*You won't speak to mother ?’’ 

‘*No.”’ 

‘* You'll wait ?’’ 

‘*'Yes.”’ 

‘‘And move as I direct ?’’ 

‘* Every time.’’ 

‘* Agreed,’’ she said. Then she re- 
marked, ‘‘I thought we had been too good 
friends to part without some of the usual 
forms of regret, without taking at least one 
backward look ; that is why I came to you. 
I’m so glad, sweetheart, that we have a 
forward look as well.’’ 

They embraced again. They kissed 
each other fondly. ‘They separated. And 
as they parted the setting sun, as if in the 
fairest of pleasant auguries, flashed forth 
its bright rays, lighting the far horizon 
with its wintry radiance, and then dis- 


appeared. 
CHAPTER IV. 
A BIRD IN HAND. 


It is the middle of June. The Crans- 
tons have returned from Florida, and are 
once again safely lodged in the old home at 
Hopewell. They have been back about 
three weeks. In the little village of 800 or 
goo people, the Cranstons had always been 
among the leading families. In every small 
Southern community there are these so- 
called leading families. Just why they lead 
or just how they lead; I think, nobody 
knows; but inability to account for things 
—lack of knowledge—does not alter facts. 
In his home-town Ned Cranston was always 
called ‘‘ Colonel’’ Cranston, but that was 
no special mark of distinction, because al- 
most every individual who is a practitioner 
at the bar anywhere in Georgia is the proud 
possessor of the same title. In the estima- 
tion of their friends, it seems that this title 
belongs to every lawyer by a sort of divine 
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right, and it is purely an honorary, or, bet- 
ter, a grandiloquent sobriquet conferred for 
distinguished service in time of peace! 
Ned Cranston, accordingly, wore this title 
in common with fifteen or twenty fellow- 
lawyers. Nevertheless, asa matter of fact, 
Colonel Cranston was regarded as the 
smartest man among his compeers. Cer- 
tainly his practice was as extensive as the 
practice of any of the others; but that isn’t 
saying very much, for business with all the 
legal fraternity in Hopewell was second- 
rate. 

Louisa Cranston had long been regarded 
as the village belle, and ill that the term 
implies. 

As for Mrs. Cranston, she was very well 
known at home and for many miles around 
for her benevolence ; and she was as popu- 
lar among the numerous poor white people 
as she was with the few whites who were 
well to do. 

It is the middle of June, and the Crans- 
tons are at home again. It is towards eve- 
ning. If you could see through the gray 
twilight about two miles out from Hope- 
well on the Cartersville road, you would 
observe a man and a woman seated on the 
grass beneath a wide-spreading China tree. 
Behind them and on one side are wonder- 
ful hedges of Cherokee roses; before them 
are fragrant and fertile stretches of green 
Bermuda grass, through which beautiful 
fawn colored cattle are leisurely making 
their way. Above them, around about the 
birds are singing lullabies to the dying day, 
and at their feet a babbling brook winds in 
and out with its ever merry and incessant 
chatter. Near by, Hezekiah Cranston, fa- 
miliarly called ‘‘ Uncle Zeke,’’ an ante-bel- 
lum Negro, the faithful servant of the 
Cranstons, is letting the horses hitched to 
the Cranston carriage browse at will. The 
man and woman seated on the grass are 
Ned Cranston and his betrothed, Clara 
Weems. This bright particular spot was. 
their favorite meeting place. They might 
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be seen there almost any afternoon in the 
summer or early fall. 

Clara Weems was one of Hopewell’s 
social and intellectual lights. She was not 
quite so tall as Louisa Cranston, nor quite 
so large. She had dark hair, dark eyes, 
and quite a prominent aquiline nose. Ned 
Cranston was her accepted suitor, and 
many and many a time they had sat in the 
hallowed spot where we find them on this 
lovely afternoon in June, and talked over 
the coming days—built air castles, as the 
phrase is. But, on this occasion, if we 
were near them, we should discover that 
there is an unusual air of solemnity con- 
nected with the interview. Even lovers 
have some sane and serious moments. Ned 
is reading to Clara. When he concludes 
he says: 

‘* You see it is a flattering offer; indeed, 
I may say a tempting one; and I confess 
for once in my life that I hardly know 
what is the best thing for me to do. I ap- 
peal to you for help. What would you 
advise ?’’ 

‘*T should close with the offer at once,’’ 
said Clara, woman-like, jumping to a con- 

~lusion. 

‘*But,’’ protested Ned, ‘‘to accept such 
an offer might kill me politically forever. 
Have you thought of that ?’’ 

‘Tt won’t kill your influence with me,’’ 
said his sweetheart with pardonable pride. 
‘*T tell you now that you ought not to let 
this opportunity slip. If you don’t take it, 
somebody else will.’’ 

The offer in question was from the Blue 
Ridge Gold Mining Company, which had 
headquarters in New York City, though its 
plant was situated in North Georgia about 
forty miles from Hopewell. This com- 
pany, through its president, Nathan Stro- 
goff, had written to Ned Cranston, asking 
him to accept a position among its officials 
as :‘‘ resident attorney,’’ or something of 

the kind. According to the letter, which 


he had just read to Clara, he could still 
keep his residence in Hopewell, visit the 
mines about once a month, and make an 
occasional trip to Atlanta (especially when 
the Legislature might be in session), and 
attend to such other business as he might 
be called upon to do; as, for example, ex- 
amining titles, securing franchises, man- 
aging claims against the company, and 
looking after any civil suits which might 
be brought against it. For this work he 
was to receive $5,000 a year as a retainer, 
and in addition a certain commission or fee 
for actual work performed. In the nature 
of things it was a splendid offer. Ned 
didn’t earn from his practice more than 
$2,000 a year all told—and now to be 
offered more than double what he ever re- 
ceived in any one year, and that too with- 
out being compelled to discontinue his pri- 
vate practice, was such an offer as few men 
in any small Southern town had ever re- 
ceived. To be sure, it was not lightly to 
be set aside, and yet Ned really hesitated 
to accept it. And why? Because to ac- 
cept it would place him immediately in the 
class of so-called ‘‘ corporation attorneys,” 
and no corporation attorney, nor anyone 
who had been or was connected in anyjway 
with a trust or corporation, would find it a 
very easy matter to be elected to public 
office in Georgia. Ned had already been a 
member of the Georgia Legislature, and he 
cherished other political ambitions. Surely 
it seems true that when the average indi- 
vidual gets a good taste of public office, or 
what is sometimes called ‘‘ pie,’’ he jhardly 
ever gets over the desire for another slice. 
When a man is in office, he is constantly 
worried lest he should be put out; and 
when he is out, he is constantly worried 
lest he should not be able to get back 
again. 

When Ned left Clara that lovely June 
night, he said: 

‘‘T’ll think about it a little more—talk 
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with mother and sister about it, and in a 
few days I will decide just what I shall do. 
I’.4 glad to know what you think about it.’’ 

Three weeks later Ned Cranston accepted 
the position. Office or no office; popularity 
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or no popularity, corporation or no corpo- 
tation, Ned Cranston must have concluded 
that the old adage was right which said, 
‘*A bird in hand is worth two in the bush.’’ 


(Continued next month.) 
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The Emancipation of The Negro 


By W. 8S. Scarborough 


Forty-two years have passed since Abra- 
ham Lincoln issued on January 1, 1863, the 
immortal document that gave liberty to four 
millions of human beings held in slavery, 
and guaranteed to them all the rights and 
privileges which their new birthright en- 
titled them to enjoy. The issuance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation was a war meas- 
ure—a necessity growing out of the Rebel- 
lion. While Mr. Lincoln looked with dis- 
favor upon slavery it was not his purpose to 
adopt any measure that would sever the 
Union. He frankly declared that if he 
could save the Union with slavery he would 
do so, but if not, then slavery would have 
to go. He well knew, however, that the 
inexorable logic of events would finally 
bring about the freedom of the slaves. 

In his first inaugural address he stated 
his position in these words : 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of 
the Southern States that by the accession of a Re- 
publican administration, their property, their peace 
and their personal security are to be endangered. 
There has never been any reasonable cause for such 
apprehension. Indeed the most ample evidence 
to the contrary has all the while existed and been 
open to their inspection." It is*found in nearly all 
the published speeches of him who now address 
you. Ido but quote from one of these speeches 
when I declare that I have no purpose directly or 
indirectly to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so; and I have no inclination to 
do so. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Lincoln 
issued a preliminary document warning the 
rebellious States what they might expect if 


they did not lay down their arms by Janu- 
ary 1, 1863. These utterances were un- 
heeded and as a result the inevitable fol- 
lowed—slavery was abolished. 


It must be believed by every student o 
history and every thoughtful mind that the 
hand of providence was in this movement— 
that the time had come fordoing away with 
and iniquitous system that was bound if 
continued, to work the ruin of both races— 
that God did thus use men and measures to 
execute his purposes in the ripeness of the 
time. The result was an emancipation 
from slavery that had lasted nearly two 
hundred fifty years. 


It is a long cry from 1620, when the first 
slave ship left its helpless cargo at James- 
town, up to 1863 when the descendants of 
these and all that followed were set free and 
given mastery of themselves and their fu- 
ture destiny, as it would be supposed from 
the fiat that went forth that New Year’s 
day. But these centuries filled with 
sorrow, anguish and degradation were, after 
all has been said, years of preparation in 
which gradually the captive race assimi- 
lated to a wonderful extent, the civilization 
surrounding it, considering how barred out 
it was from that participation which could 
bring about the best development of any 
people. 

Barbarism gave way to enlightenment, 
and Christianity though it was preached as 
a religion calling subservience to masters, 
served to soften many of the asperities of 
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the situation, leaving its indelible impress 
upon natures unusually receptive to its in- 
fluences. Education too, crept in despite 
watchful repression and legal prohibition, 
and then environment did its work in a 
thousand ways, to say nothing of the in- 
fluence from ‘:eredity of white blood that 
Southern lust had no natural repugnance to 
allowing to filter down through the veins 
of the slave race. All of these things gave 
more or less cumulative advantages as a no 
mean start for the Negro when the fetters 
dropped from his limbs. 

Today the old wail is still heard that the 
period that followed emancipation was filled 
with mistakes. It is easy to look back from 
the misty distance of forty odd years and 
say this or that was a mistake; that this 
or that was a misstep ; this or that should 
have been done or left undone. To criti- 
cise at such long range is infinitely more 
simple than to face conditions then existing 
and which we cannot now reproduce. The 
Reconstruction period that followed eman- 
cipation was a war necessity also, and it 
was the natural order of existing conditions 
that the Negro should have the right of 
suffrage. It is impossible to conceive how 
it could have been otherwise. The ballot 
was the only safeguard the newly emanci- 
pated people had—their only weapon of de- 
fense—their only means of protection. This 
suffrage may have been improperly used, 
and the right abused, but even then it served 
to check political outrages and political im- 
positions that were bound to follow in the 
wake of the war. 

Mistakes were made, it was true. No 
great world movements are made without 
mistakes. But there were mistakes all 
around, those made not only by the Negro 
and his friends, but by those who had so re- 
cently held him in subjection. The chief 
mistake of the Negro was in putting too 
much confidence in men claiming to be his 
friends—in allowing himself to be wielded 
by the carpet-baggers that infested the 


South in those days, and who grew rich 
through his political support. These same 
men—those still alive—are now taking tart 
in damning him. But the only wonder is 
considering all things—the heat of passion 
and the memories of so recently stilled ac- 
tive strife—the ballot was not used still more 
aggressively by the race. Only this race 
with its characteristic virtues of patience, 
forbearance and long-suffering would have 
exercised it as carefully as it did. 

Among the mistakes harped upon at this 
time, no one is made more prominent nor so 
craftily used to our present hurt than the 
claim that the field of possibilities opened 
up to the Negroes at that time was too 
broad, that the education that had served 
to train and strengthen the white race was 
unfitted for the Negro, that he should not 
have been allowed to rush into such unlim- 
ited educational pastures, to strive for higher 
learning—that in fact all the grand scheme 
of education planned and carried out in the 
South was one terrible mistake. 

It was no mistake. 
have proved it. It was a necessity of the 
time of the ballot and the unconditional 
emancipation. Those opportunities which 
were afforded, coupled with the eagerness 
for learning, have been at the root of the 
progress of the race—have in fact brought 
the Negro where he is today. Had educa- 
tion been limited to the rudiment as the cry 
goes up that it should have been done ; had 
the race at that crucial moment held down 
to the idea of work with the hands as wisest 
and best, there would never have been the 
uplift in a people that has astonished the 
world. The ambition, the inspiration, the 
opportunity, combined to give us those to- 
day who have made good the standing of 
the Negro and have helped to prove the 
first thing necessary at that time to prove— 
that he had a mind, “that he had capabilities 
and could grow, and that he was not a brute. 
That very education helped give race lead- 
ers without which there could not have been 


The forty odd years 
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received the recognition that the world has 
been compelled to accord. 


In conjunction with those earnest intelli- 
gent men who had wrung out and wrought 
out an education from slavery’s hard expe- 
riences or in spite of them, fitting these people 
to be the first leaders when the chains fell 
to the earth, with them these younger ones, 
ambitious, alert, determined, trod the up- 
ward paths and beat a broad road on the long 
highway to that upper plane that is the goal 
all civilized races strive to reach. I repeat 
that without such advantages we would 
have no such leaders in the world as we 
claim today and no such inspiration as clings 
to us in spite of the effort to strip us of its 
possession. No; the world must never for 
a moment consider as a mistake this educa- 
tion offered to the Negro people as it 
emerged from slavery. /¢ was a necessity. 

Fredrick Douglas said that the race must 
be measured by the depth from which it has 
come. I would add that a race is also to 
be measured by the road it has had to travel. 
Slavery was a fearful road for the Negro. 
The wonder is that he came out from the 
toils with as much grace and with as many 
virtues as he possessed in 1863. Then there 
was placed before him the long road which 
he has since traversed, and no one will deny 
that it has been a rough and thorny one. 
Freedom brought trials with the responsi- 
bilities that freedom everywhere entails. 
The Negro faced the condition—sink or 
swim, survive or perish. He had before 
him the making of a race—the setting up 
of ideals, the formation of homes, the over- 
coming of superstition, ignorance and deg- 
radation and supplanting these by enlight- 
enment, by education, by a general uplift. 
With this he had to work, to learn self- 
support and support of others, and he had 
to learn to save. 

Is there a truthful soul, knowing any- 
thing of that day and of this, who dares 
to assert that the race stands on a lower 
plane now than it did when freed ? 


What has emancipation brought to us, 
and what has it brought us, are two parallel 
questions. We built upon what we had 
when slavery ceased and who shall say that, 
considering the tools and conditions—the 
weakness, the poverty and ignorance, aud 
the oppression, that as a race we have not 
built fairly well. Emerson’s words surely 
apply to us: ‘‘ The beginnings are slow and 
infirm, but ’tis an always accelerated 
march.’’ The unparalleled progress in 
these years of freedom is a story that has 
been many times repeated with growing 
wonder by the unprejudiced observer and 
listener, the world over. The results of 
emancipation have been marvelous when we 
stand and see the contrast to the past in 
the many cultured homes of today where 
refinement and learning are to be found, 
when we view the astounding material ad- 
vancement which statistics prove, when we 
take into consideration the civil advantages 
which are not to be despised, though injus- 
tice rankles deep in some channels; and 
humbler 
homes where contentment, morality and in- 


when we see the multitude of 


dustry abide, it is and must ever be a source 
of ‘pride for us and our friends as we think 
that less than fifty years ago, homes and 
firesides were few and the race did not own 
its own flesh and blood, that it was but a 
prey to the vulture propensity of the so- 
called superior race. 

The race is not worse today. Emancipa- 
tion brought the Negro out into the full 
light of day where all things are seen and 
noted. In former days the sins of the race 
were not noticed. Nothing concerning 
slaves, except a ‘‘runaway’’ or a suspected 
insurrection was deemed worthy of public 
notice. 
posing of a ‘‘ bad Negro,’’ and the world 
was none the wiser when crimes or indiscre- 
tions connected with them occurred. Today 
the bad we dois shouted from the housetops, 
and the good is buried deep in the valley of 
Silence. The vicious are called ‘‘ the race,"’ 


There was then a sure way of dis- 
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and the refined and cultured, the honest and 
industrious are all commanded to suffer with 
them under a common ban. 

Are we then to be pointed out as pariahs— 
all of us—because of the crime of a few, 
because base passions find lodgment in some 
brutish breasts? Emancipation has not yet 
made a saint of the Anglo-Saxon though 
he has had freedom for nigh one thousand 
years. Why should so much be expected 
of the Negro in less than a half acentury ? 
No one denies that the Negro imbibed much 
that is bad, but we do claim that much of 
the evil passion set stirring in his breast and 
working out in assaults and conflicts is the 
natural result of expressions of hatred and 
opposition flaming out in violent language 
at every opportunity and showing itself in 
those fearful deeds of mob violence that vie 
with the most fiendish of heathen countries 
and ancient times. The Vardamans and 
the Tillmans are to blame for much of the 
evil wrought by the ignorant and vicious of 
the race. Ranting does not prove that a 
race is worse, and reason shows the proof 
to be on the other side. 

Verily, Emancipation has a wide mean- 
ing—emancipation from iron chains and the 
overseer’s whip, emancipation from igno- 
rance, poverty and degradation, emancipa- 
tion from wholesale, unmerited abuse, from 
unjust discrimination, from unrighteous 
treatment, from invisible bonds that forbid 
one to live freely, to act freely, to enjoy 
freely. We are not yet emancipated in full, 

Forty-two years ago our papers of citi- 
zenship were issued but we have had to fight 
every inch of the way to the present. The 
fighting has not been in vain. It has de- 
veloped our manhood and caused a settled 
determination in our breasts to live free or 
die like freemen and not like slaves. We 
have tasted some of the fruits of freedom 
and its gall and bitterness for those who 
have climbed somewhat the heights of ex- 
perience taunts, jeers, sneers, to be thrust 
aside, scorned, denied common courtesies, 
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humiliated, even cursed. It is a poor argu- 
ment for the sickly sentimentalist to say that 
it would have been better never to have eman- 
cipated this people or never to have opened 
the higher avenues to them as it creates 
‘‘delusive hopes,’’ and ‘‘damns with im- 
possible ambitions.’’ It is a detestable 
argument for the white race to use anda 
sorrowfully pessimistic one for the Negro 
to adopt. 

The fact is we need today new moral 
leaders in the ‘‘ ranks of aggressive reform,’’ 
to quote the expression of a strong present 
day writer—more perhaps than in the days 
of chattel slavery, but these are needed for 
the supposedly emancipated people. We 
need friends with backbone enough to say 
they are friends when out in the forum and 
and to act their friendship—not shrink at 
the opprobrium our enemies would mete out 
to a ‘‘ Negro’s friend.’” We need every bit 
of optimism that can be thrown in our way, 
that we may see through the present dark- 
ness and detect the least glimmer of light be- 
yond the dead wall of opposition and apathy 
that confronts us, and we need to take hope 
and comfort in what has been achieved al- 
ready by the race, for it undeniably stands 
on higher ground. 

To me there breaks a light ahead, how- 
ever, when I recur to the thought of that 
one dauntless man in the White House who 
in 1863 had the courage to free four million 
slaves, and then again when I compare with 
him that other man who stands at the head 
of the nation and who has dared, even 
when his own political future was in the 
balance to say that nothing would make him 
close the door of hope against the ten millions 
struggling upward, And more—a growing 
faith possesses me that in the stupendous, 
overwhelming voice of the people that spoke 
in November we may see that the bug-a-boo 
of race does not really affright them after 
all and that saner views are seizing them, 
that there is a tendency to abatement of in- 
tolerance, to lessening of prejudice, to al- 
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lowance of a fair chance for all, the Negro 
included. 

May we not find in it an indication that 
there will be less opposition and more en- 
couragement, less malice and more human 


sympathy, less of the spirit that works for 
evil and more of that which works for 
Christian brotherhood? May we not hope 
that our full emancipation ‘‘dawns up the 
sky?’’ 


‘*Tean out, our souls, and listen.’’ 


oH 


The Tuskegee Negro Conference 


The fourteenth annual session of the now 
famous Tuskegee conferences will be held 
Wednesday, February, 22nd, and the Work- 
er’s conference, composed of teachers 
and others interested in the moral, educa- 
tional and civic uplift of the race, will be 
held on the following day, February 23rd. 

These conferences have grown into 
national proportion and their influence and 
good work are recognized by the whole 
Nation. Herein are gathered every shade, 
state, condition and grade of culture of the 
Nation to consider the fundamental ques- 
tions relating to the elevation of the race. 
From them, multitudes of the Negro farm- 
ers have gone home with a new purpose to 
purchase their farms and become stable citi- 
zens of their communities. The teachers 
have received new light upon their great 
task of giving to this backward race the 
proper educational and moral inspiration. 
Mr. Washington has displayed his far vis- 
ion and sound judgement in no movement 
as in the organization of these conferences. 
The present conference promises to surpass 
in numbers and interest any hitherto held. 
A full account will appear in a later issue 
of the magazine. Reduced rates can be se- 
cured on all railroads. 


A Fool Angel 





By S. X. Floyd 


Whenever Sis Tempy arose to speak in the Ham- 
burg Methodist church everyone present gave in- 
stant heed, because experience had taught the 
members that they were bound to hear something 
unusual whenever Sis Tempy felt disposed to 
testify. 

One night the subject of the meeting was, ‘‘ The 
First Hour in Heaven.’’ Aunt Hannah Duncan 
had just testified that if she was ‘‘able ter hol’ out 
an’ hol’ on an’ git inter de kingdom,’’ she would 
be so overwhelmed with the thought of God’s 
goodness that she would ‘‘jes’ set down inside de 
gate fer de fus’ hour an’ cry’’ for the very joy of 
being saved. 

Up jumped Sis Tempy. A hush fell on the 
audience, ‘‘ Bruddahs an’ Sistahs,’’ she said, ‘‘Sis 
Hannah’s wrong! Who evah hyeahed uv any 
cryin’ in glory? Nobody—nobody—less’n ‘twuz 
Sis Hannah! Soon’s I enter de gate I gwine hitch 
on my wings an’ I gwine try de air! I gwine fly 
f’um glory ter glory! Zip-zip, zip-zip, zip-zip, I 
gwine fly up an’ down ev’y street. Den I'll circle 
’roun’ de th’one same ez a eagle; an’ den I gwine 
set down by de ’postles an’ de fo’ an’ twenty 
eldahs! An’I gwine hyeah ’em a-sayin’, ‘‘ Geel 
whar dis fool angel come f’um !”’ 











In the Sanctum 


Character—Training 

In a commercial age, such as we have 
fallen upon, he who dares to call attention 
to character-building as superior to money- 
getting, runs the risk of being counted out 
of joint with the times. At the risk of run- 
ning against this mad and merciless saw, 
the editor declares that the greatest need of 
the hour, is not money, but character. It 
was said once that a man’s life consists not 
in the things he possesses. That statement 
has not been outgrown in the restless march 
of time. 

The race has been misled into the notion 
that its chief business was to make itself 
acceptable to the white race or to overtake 
that race. Acting under this false notion 
of its existence, many have been swept 
downward into the maelstrom in a vain 
struggle after an exchangeable commodity 
to the neglect of the weightier matters of 
the law. They have been the perpetual prey 
of wild and unsound notions as their life pur- 
pose. 

To hold up before any race the idea of 
overtaking another race or of trying to 
make itself acceptable to another one, isa 
false idea of life and leads to a perversion 
of the truth of its existence and to a mistak- 
en policy in life. 

This race must be taught that its chief 
business is not to make money or to try to 
catch up with any other race. Its chief 
duty is the cultivation of character. Money 
is not the ruling factor of the world. True, 
it is an essential in life and its possession 
But it is not 
the ruler of kingdoms and the director of 
In the face of the fact that this 
race is not rich in this world’s goods, the 


indicates a type of character. 
destinies. 
writer is bold enough to declare that charac- 


ter is greater than gold; that our sorest need 
is that element that eludes troy weight 


and refuses to be measured in the gross 
scales of avoirdupois and scorns the statis- 
tical columns of the census report and is too 
large for a banker’s vault. 





Execute the Law 

-artiality in the execution of any law 
breeds discontent. Even a bad law should 
be executed, that its iniquity may appear 
more iniquitous. Discontent is the mother 
of sedition and revolution. 

Throughout the whole South, there are 
laws upon the statute books aimed exclus- 
ively at the self-respect and growing 
character of the Negro. The specious plea 
for these unfair and cruel laws is often 
made that they operate in favor of: both 
classes. A case in point, is the recent state- 
ment of John Sharp Williams, the leader of 
the Democratic minority in Congress, that 
the anti-suffrage laws of Mississippi do not 
discriminate against the blacks no more 
than against the whites. The ingenuity of 
such statements is equaled only by the dis- 
ingenousness of the speaker. 

It can not be denied that the obnoxious 
laws, called class-laws, were made to give 
special privileges to the whites and to with- 
draw certain rights from the blacks. Take 
the laws regulating the separation of the 
races in the street cars. The whites are 
allowed to sit in any part of the car with- 
out fear of molestation, while the colored 
are consigned to the seats in the" rear, and, 
if perchance a colored lady should stray to- 
ward the front seat, not knowing the vic- 
ious law, she is brutally ordered to the rear, 
with some humiliating epithet by the gen- 
tlemanly(?) conductor. For this insult, 
there isno redress whatever. Our conten- 
tion is that the law should be impartially 
executed for both classes. This is the 
surest way to repeal a bad law. That the 
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law is bad, goes without saying, but when 
its execution is one-sided and that in the 
most offensive way, against colored ladies 
and gentlemen, it becomes an offense to 
colored people and a crime against decency. 





Can the Ethiopian Change His Skin? 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin? Cer- 
tainly he can; he has done it like others who 
change theirs. He changes his skin by the 
legitimate process of honorable marriage or 
by the criminality on the part of the two 
parties in the dishonorable way. This is no 
new thing under the skies. The Scandina- 
vian changes the color of his hair; the Irish 
changes the shape and cast of his ancient 
physiognomy; the ancient Briton has mod- 
ified to a large extent his weight and the 
color of his iris; the German has added to 
his vitality; the Hindo becomes the Eura- 
sian; the Copts change into the Gypsies; 
the copper-colored red man becomes the 
half-breed, and why may not the black 
Ethiopian change his skin and modify the 
shape of his head and the size of his foot? 
Whether we will or not, the fact is here: 
he is a new creature. 

But the true purpose of civilization and 
of Christianity, is not to change the skin of 
aman, but to change his heart; its business 
is tochange the mind, ennoble it with great 
thoughts and stimulate it with divine ideas, 
In this respect, the Ethiopian has ceased 
to be an Eth‘opian in ignorance and stupid- 
ity. He has become a new product of civil- 
ization. 

If, however, this mental change is not 
evolutionary, but purely involutionary, it 
ceases to be progression, but becomes a di- 
gression, and in that event it destroys the 
elements of his peculiar identity and makes 
him a nonentity. Herein lies agreat danger 
in the present method of educating the 
Negro. We are in danger of spoiling the 
Ethiopian and making a miserable excuse of 
awhite man. His tastes should be culti- 
vated, his imagination enriched; his mind 


drawn out and all the capabilities of the 
man strengthened. He should not be 
crammed with a white man for this cram- 
ing spoils both. In this connection it is 
well for the Ethiopian to remember that 
‘‘ white dolls’’ cannot teach beauty or self- 
appreciation to colored girls. The Japa- 
nese know this, and in fact, every people 
knows it except the Ethiopian. This whole 
subject of the ideals in Negro education 
will be discussed in another issue. We 
plead, not for changing the skin or for not 
changing it, but for changing the mind of 
the Ethiopian and this can be done by set- 
ting before him different ideals of heroism, 
beauty and power than are now set before 
him by the stereotyped methods of educa- 
tion used to educate the whites. 


Abraham Lincoln and the Negro 


The celebration of the birthday of this 
greatest American commoner cannot fail to 
develop the spirit of loyalty to the Nation 
and gratitude to God for its marvelous pres- 
ervation. America had two natal days, 
both days of blood and providential order- 
ing, July 4th, 1776 and January rst, 1863. 
On the former, George Washington emerged 
as the embodiment of the American colon- 
ial spirit; on the Jatter, Abraham Lincoln 
rises up as the true spirit of the new repub- 
lic and its greatest representative. The 
birthday of this man is removed but a few 
days from this historic event in which he is 
the central moving figure. 

Mr. Lincoln was not a lover of. the Ne- 
gro. Hecould not be classed with Garri- 
son, Wilson, Sumner and Phillips and a host 
of philanthropists whom the South called ne- 
grophobists and whom it hated with a love- 
hate. But Lincoln loved truth and justice. 
He was humanitarian to the core and he 
His first 
appearance into public notice was when he 
gave utterance to a mortal antipathy to the 
brutalities of slavery as he saw them in 


despised the cruelty of slavery. 


New Orleans and expressed the hope of 
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having an opportunity of ‘‘ hitting a hard 
blow to slavery.’’” When he was inaugu- 
rated the first time as President, he at- 
tempted to calm the frenzied South with 
this laconic and statesmanlike declaration 
in his inaugural. ‘‘The property, peace 
and security of no section are to be in any- 
wise endangered by the new, incoming ad- 
ministration.’’ This sentiment was upheld 
by nearly all of the Union Generals. Free- 
mout and Phelps and a few subordinates 
did not subscribe to it. 

Four years pass in rapid and painful suc- 
cession and the destiny of the nation is 
fairly settled and the same old war Presi- 
dent takes a second time the oath of office 
and in language that still thrill with deep 
pathos and lofty faith he says ‘‘ If God wills 
that this mighty scourge of war continue 
until the wealth piled up by the bondmen’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk and until every drop of 
blood drawn by the lash shall be paid with 
a drop of blood drawn by the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said, ‘the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’’’ Who 
can deny the hand of a directing provi- 
dence leading this war President on? 

A grateful Negro race moved by the 
spirit of genuine appreciation for this noble 
spirit and his far reaching Emancipation 
Pruclamation erected his monument in 
bronze iu Lincoln Park, Washington, D.C., 
at a cost of $17,000. 

The celebration uf his birth serves to re- 
vive the memory of his historic deeds that 
preserved the nation by emancipated, both 
whites and blacks from the tyranny and 
brutality of slavery and that opened to the 
complex nation the history destined for it 
by the God of nations. 





White Supremacy 
It is amusing to the descendants of the 
recent Hamite slaves that the descendants 
of the proud Saxon should manifest so 


much trepidation in the presence of this so- 
called inferior.(?) Representatives of this 
superior product of the Divine skill in al- 
most every Southern state are kept in a 
constant state of turmoil and agitation, less 
by some chance, this black uncircumcised 
Philistine should surpass him in the race of 
life. Even in the dark days of slavery, the 
wise-acres declared from the pulpit and 
the platform; in forum and press that this 
blace-faced dolichocephalous-headed crea- 
ture between the plough handles was par- 
tially brute and that his head was too 
thick for him to learn, but fearing they had 
made a mistake in judging the creature, 
they made it a crime punishable with se- 
vere penalty, for any one to teach him to 
read. Time swept on through mighty rev- 
olutions and the children of those thick- 
headed pagans laughed to scorn the argu- 
ments of the masters that had been welded 
together with a supposedly invulnerable 
logic. It is now ancient history, covered 
over with the mist and must of ignorance. 
But a new situation has arisen and the 
fear takes hold of our just friends that this 
unwashed heathen might catch up and pass 
beyond the blue-blooded sons of the South- 
ern bourbon aristocracy. They now agi- 
tate in favor of ‘‘ white supremacy.’’ This 
cry has a comico-ridiculous sound in the 
presence of the contributing facts to keep 
thettrimethe lead. They exceed the Negro 
in population, they surpass in wealth; they 
outweigh in the positive benefits of civiliza- 
tion; they hold the machinery of govern- 
ment; they own and direct the police sys- 
tem, the constabulary, the judiciary and the 
whole penal system. They control and di- 
rect the machinery of civilization; their 
schools out-number and surpass in outfit, 
wealth and teaching force those attended 
by Negroes. The military and naval power 
of the land are in their control; they man- 
ipulate the wires of our complex democ- 
racy; their churches and reform institu- 
tions surpass those of the Negro; they own 
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the public libraries and even exclude Ne- 
grtoes from the one given by Mr. Garnegie 
for the ‘‘public,’’ in Atlanta, and which 
is supported by public tax, to which the 
Negro contributes. They write the consti- 
tutions of states, pass anti-suffrage laws to 
prevent Negroes from voting or being voted 
for; they hold the ballot boxes and dom- 
inate at the polls, so as to keep the Negro 
from voting. They count him in the basis 
of representation but forbid that he shall 
represent or vote for representatives. They 
make every caste and class-law possible. in 
state and municipality that shall drive the 
Negro back; they pack him into asmoke-box 
on the railroad and sting and humiliate his 
pride. They argue North and South against 
his education, and where the state gives 
him public education they charge it up to 
the benevolence and kind-heartedness of the 
Southern whites and forget the long centu- 
ries of unrequited toil this Negro gave to 
make the South what it was before the war 
and what it became after the war, and they 
forget that even in this day, the Negro’s arm 
is the driving-wheel of its ponderous ma- 
chine and his sweat is the oil of that ma- 
chinery, and as seen from every view point, 
this Saxon has the advantage and yet he 
cries, ‘‘ White supremacy is in danger!’’ 
What does the Negro say? He saystake 
dewn your barriers in the schools, in the 
arts and trades, at the ballot box; blot out 
your ‘grand-father clause’ and your ‘under- 
standing clauses;’ put your sons in the fair 
race with ours and give no man the advan- 
tage because of his color and we will prove 
our metal—we will prove that the boasted 
cry of ‘‘ White Supremacy’’ is a mockery 
born in an irregulated and prejudiced brain. 
If white men, with all the past in their 
favor, can not keep ahead of black men 
With all the past against them, then they 
should be allowed to take their places in the 
rear. Our sons do not fear them in the 
school-room, at the work-bench, in the 
machine-shop, on the platform, in the open 


forum, and we have demonstrated our loy- 
alty and courage equaled {to the best at 
Fort Sumter; on the Western plains and at 
El Caney, and with a fair chance we are 
willing to run the race of life with their 
best. 

‘*Why are ye so fearful ?’’ 

Finally, we lift our voices, not for ‘‘White 
Supremacy,’’ or for black supremacy, but 
for the supremacy of truth, of conscience 
and righteousness, and wherever these are 
found, on heathen or on Christian ground, 
there we bow down and worship. We re- 
spect truth and not color, for to us, charac- 
ter is worth more than a bank book, and in- 
telligence is to be honored in preference to 
the epidermis of any man, white or black. 





Important Notice 


By mistake, on the cover of this number 
of the magazine, an article by Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell and one by Wellington 
Adams are given as two of the leading fea- 
tures of this number. Asa matter of fact 
the article entitled ‘‘Service which should 
be Rendered the South’’ and the other one 
entitled ‘‘ Christianty and American Civili- 
zation ’’ do not appearin this number at all. 
Our readers are warned not to search for 
them in this number. 





THE POLITICAL PRAYER 
By C. H. Cooper 


Our President who art in Washington, 
Roosevelt be thy name; 

You are the man for the colored party, 
Judge Parker ain’t the blame. 


Give us this day our daily bread 
Like you gave to Booker T.; 

And forgive the Southerners for what they said, 
For you are the man for me. 


Lead us not into social equality, 
A social right defend ; 

Then we can support a rightful party, 
As other national men. 


You are the choice without despair, 
The people will defend 

Your title right to the President’s Chair 
Forever and forever, Amen. 











Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


AT THE DANCE 


Oh, I’s happy, happy, happy! 

I don’t keer how business goes, 
Fer de only business callin’ 

Me is jes’ to look at Rose. 
D’ain’t no darkey situated 

Like de one dat’s talkin’ now— 
Betcher life! it’s wo’th a fortun’ 

Jes’ to see dat black gal bow! 


I could set right hyeah tell daybreak 
Wid my eyes on dat gal’s step, 

An’ could go an’ work to-morrer 
Jes’ the same ez if I'd slep’. 

Ain’t de music playin’ gran’, sir? 
Dat ol’ fiddle’s got new life ; 

W’en it speaks how Rose do ansah— 
I gwine make dat gal my wife! 


I don’t want no man to mention 
Nothin’ ’bout no work to me— 
Thouyhts uv work would spile my pleasur’ 
An’ my sight uv Rosa Lee. 
See her steppin’ th’oo the figgers, 
Jes’ ez light ez light kin be— 
Man, to watch her cut her capahs 
Is true happiness fer me. 


W'‘en de dancin’ all is ovah, 
I gwine ’scort her home tonight, 
An’ I'll tell her how I love her— 
Gee, but aint she out ev sight! 
* a * * 
Why! dey’s stopped de music—gracious ! 
Au’ de lights is all turned low ; 
An’ dat good-fer-nothin’ Rosa’s 
Done gone home wid ol’ black Joe! 





Rounding Up a Chicken Thief. 


I was not the chief actor in the comedy. I 
played only a minor part. My father-in-law was 
‘“leiding man."’ 
a very cordial invitation to take up my residence 


Our bed-rooms happened 


Soon after I married I accepted 


with my wife’s parents. 
to be on the same floor, so that it was very easy to 
hear in one room any unusual noise made in the 
My mother-in-law was a great hand at the 
She had a large number of the 


other. 
poultry business. 


choicest breeds of chickens, and she found much 
pleasure in looking after them. Now, the old 
folks’ bed-room was at the rear. Our room was in 
front. Late one night I heard a voice calling: 

‘*Thomas! Thomas!’’ 

It sounded sad and far-away 
it might have been a ghost. 
listened. 
calling in strangely sepulchral tones : 
Thomas!”’ 

And then I could not be mistaken. 
mother calling the old man. 
sleepily : 

** What is it?’’ 

‘*There’s somebody out there at my hen house, 
just as sure as you're born. 
chickens calling for help?’’ 

There was a short silence. 


At first I thought 
I raised up ard 
Pretty soon I heard the voice again, 


** Thomas ! 
It was my 
Father drawled out 


Don’t you hear the 


After awhile I heard 
the old lady say impetuously : 

‘*Thomas why don’t you get up and go and see 
after them chickens ?’’ 

There was another pause. By-and-by mother 
spoke again: 

‘Thomas, you don’t need on your top shirt. Go 
on, just as you are. My chickens are in danger, 
If | werea man I wouldn't have stopped to put on 
my pants even. You’re a coward—that’s what 
you are!’’ 

In a little while I heard the old man speak. I 
do not know whether he was looking out of the 
window or not, but I heard him say : 

‘* Hi, there, look out! I’m coming out there! 
Look out for me—I’m going to blow your day- 
lights out!’’ 

If the old man meant this remark to impress his 
wife with his bravery the effect was certainly lost 
on the woman, because I heard her say louder than 
ever: 

‘*Get out of the way, you coward +ady, you! 
I’ll go myself ! 

In less than a minute I heard the old lady’s 
voice at the back door, at the head of the steps 
which ran down into the yard : 


Where's my slippers ?”’ 


th 


‘ Bring the lamp, Thomas! Bring the lamp 


By this time curiosity had pulled my wife and 
me out of bed, I stepped quietly into the hall and 
stood well in the dark, not desiring to be in any 
way conspicuous in the investigations which were 


proceeding. My wife was by my side—trembling, 
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anxious. Her angelic mother had already de- 
scended the. back steps, and neither of us knew 
what fate might befall her downstairs. Wife whis- 
pered that we had better go to the rescue. We 
started for the door where father stood with the 
lamp. On the way I stumbled against a liltle 
table aud knocked off a pitcher of ice-water, which 
fell to the floor with a terrible thud. It sounded 
louder than usual, not only on account of the still- 
ness of the night, but also on account of the fact 
that our nerves were already keyed up toa very 
high degree of tension by the exciting events 
which were then taking place. At the sound in 
the hall father turned quickly and looked behind. 
The light flashed into our faces. Father evidently 
thought we were ghosts or burglars, I don’t know 
which. At any rate, immediately the lamp fell 
out of the old man’s hands, and he went sailing 
down the back stairs, hallooing at the top of his 
voice : 

“They’re in the house, wife! 
house !"’ 

When wife and I reached the door father was 
safely buried behind the chicken house, as we 
found out a little later, and mother had hid her- 
self away under the steps. 

** Father !’' I called out. 

There was no response. 

“Tt’s Nannie and I, mother,’’ I said. 

Still we heard nothing. 


They’re in the 


-* Father !"’ 


I went back to our room and gotalamp. My 
wife was following me, foot to foot. Returning, I 
descended the steps and stood on the last one. 
Wife remained at the head of the stairs, anxious, 
Waiting, and ready to fly back into the house at 
the first outcry. 

“Father !’’ I called again. ‘‘Father! Mother! 
There's nobody in the house but Nannie and me. 
I made that noise myself, father. Where are you?”’ 

Simultaneously the old folks emerged from their 
hiding places. 

The old lady said: 

“Thomas, you’re the biggest-coward in all the 
world! I'll never speak to you again !”’ 

Ignoring his wife’s complaint, father addressed 
me. Said he: 

“Son, it’s a mighty lucky thing for you and 
Nannie that I didn’t have my gun!” 





ANTE-BELLUM COOKING 


You kin talk about yo’ dinnahs 
Dat you think so rich an’ gran’, 

An’ yo’ eatin’ things in cou’ses 
While dah’s music by de ban’ ; 


But I tell you d’ain’t no cookin’ 
Like de cookin’ usetah be 

In de good ol’ days uv slav’ry 
*Fo’ de darkies wuz set free. 


Yas ; it’s true—yo’ stoves an’ ranges 
Gives a monst’ous lot er heat, 

But I’se one dat’s hyeah to tell you 
Dey cooks nothin’ fit to eat ; 

Why, dey ain’t a huckle-berry 
To de open fiahplace, 

Whar ol’ mammy done de cookin’ 
Jes’ to suit de fines’ tas’e. 


We had ash-cake, an’ had hoe-cake ; 
We had ’taters an’ punkin pie ; 
We had ’possum baked in gravy, 
An’ we sho wuz livin’ high! 
We had cabbage an’ fat bac’n, 
We had hoppin’ John’s and sich, 
An’ dah ain’t no use in talkin’ 
Things wuz cooked to suit Miss Mitch! 


Den we had de best er health, too, 
In dem plain an’ happy days, 
W’en we stood so close to Natur’ 
Dat we follahed Natur’s ways. 
All dese aches an’ pains an’ doctahs 
Dat has sprung up ev’ywhar 
Would be all as dead as Hectah 
Ef we cooked like ’fo’ de war. 


Go 'long, braggin’ ‘bout yo’ dinnahs 
Dat you say is rich an’ gran’, 

An’ yo’ eatin’ things in cou’ses 
While dah’s music by de ban’; 

But I’se sho d'ain’t no cookin’ 
Like de cookin’ usetah be 

In de good ol’ days uv slav’ry 
’Fo’ de darkies wuz set free. 





An Interrupted Lesson in Astronomy 


They stood on the steps. Perhaps they used the 


stars as an excuse, but no matter. 

‘*That’s Mars,’’ he said as he put his arm around 
her waist and kissed her. 

Just at that moment they heard steps behind 
them in the hall. Breaking away from him quick- 
ly, she whispered gently : 

“Tuat's Fa’a t" 

Without waiting to say good-night, the young 
man jumped nimbly down the steps, and was gone, 
the little lesson in astronomy being discontinued 
very abruptly. 
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“KEEP OFF THE GRASS” 


On a bench a girl was seated 
In a modern public park, 
While the sun was disappearing 
And the day was growing dark. 


Just behind her were the letters 
Of a sign of warning wise, 

Which I could not fail of seeing 
If I only used my eyes. 


‘Keep off’’—something, was the warning ; 
But I knew not what was said, 

And because the rest was hidden 
By the lady’s waist of red. 


** Please excuse me,”’ said I gently, 
“*But pray tell me what you hide 

Just behind your back, my lady’’— 
And she slowly moved aside. 


“*So you sée,’’ she said quite sweetly, 
(When I saw it said ‘‘the grass’’) 

‘*That the warning has no reference 
To a pretty little lass !’’ 





THE RIDICULOUS SIDE OF FASHION 
‘*Thou art a woman, 
And that is saying the best and worst of thee.’’ 
—Bailey. 
The human form divine serves as a fas- 
cinating study for painter and sculptor, and 
the various Venuses, Chloes, Daphnes, and 
Circes are usually represented as near per- 
fection in form as is possible. But the eye 
that is pleased with ordinary human out- 
lines in a statue or picture prefers other out- 
lines for every day. Hips should not form 
a gradual curve, but should be sudden and 
shelf-like, especially so at the back. There 
should be a suggestion of a prie-dieu in the 
straight back and the sudden, square hips. 
The shape of the dressed woman should be 
different from the shape of the undressed 
woman; and if the shape of the undressed 
woman were that of the dressed woman, 
she would take drastic measures and seek 
instant surgical relief. It seems a pity not 
to make the shelf at the back of some defi- 
nite use. With a ledge running round it, 
it could be made a receptacle for parcels, 
and if the supports were of something 
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stronger than horsehair, library books, fruit, 
fish, and groceries could easily be carried. 
Of course, there might be danger of petty 
pilfering, and it would be necessary to strap 
things down, but a belt with two straps for 
back parcels would meet the demands of 
the case. Talking of belts, what is earn- 
estly required is one with hook attachments, 
Every woman has suffered from having no 
place to put her parasol, her purse, her 
handkerchief, and small parcels while she 
is drinking tea at a crowded buffet, or shop- 
ping, and hunting through bargain count- 
ers. The belt suggested should have halfa 
dozen small hooks, to which any small ar- 
ticles could be attached. Women are very 
long-suffering, and so accustomed to making 
things do, that ‘they don’t realize what it is 
to be really comfortable till they are clad in 
a blouse and golf skirt, a coat with deep 
pocket, and an evenly-balanced hat, with 
shady brim, that fits on the crown of the 
head. Once having been comfortable, they 
realize what discomfort means, and resent 
the various bothers that attend dressing-up 
in tight, long, pocketless garments.— Argus. 


Martha, the colored washerwoman, was 
complaining of her husband’s health to one 
of her patrons. ‘‘He’s ve’y po’ly, ma’am, 
ve’y po’ly. He ’s got dat exclamatory 
rheumatism.’’ ‘‘You mean inflamatory, 
Martha; exclamatory is from ‘exclaim,’ 
which means to cry out.’’ ‘‘Yes, miss,” 
answered Martha, with conviction, ‘‘dat’s 
whatit is. He hoilers all de time.’’ — Cen- 
tral Christian Advertiser. 





When you hear a professional stock-broker 
talking of reforming Wall Street, the best 
thing you can do is to feel for your watch. 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Autograph collectors are after Mrs. Chad- 
wick. Also the collectors of people who 
make too many autographs.—TZhe New 
York Evening Mail. 
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A Southern 
Pacific Greeting 


Oh! how lovely it is to ride 
In a palace car so dignified, 
Lounging around in luxurious ease 





Building your castles as you please 
Unmolested ; no fumes to choke, 

Brain of cinders, or grime of smoke ; 
Now-a-days people appreciate 

Every comfort small and great. 

FXeason compels you to understand 
Southern Pacific is best in the land. 


To Louisiana, Texas, Mexico and California. 


Special Homeseekers’ rates to Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona in December. Information cheerfully given. 


J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, Gen. Agent, 13 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Louisville @ Nashville Railroad 
West and North 
Northwest, South 
“” and Southwest 











For Cheap Rates and Information Relative to 
Texas, Indian Territory, OKlahoma, ArKansas, 
Missouri, Hansas, etc. 


WRITE TO 
J. G. HOLLENBECH, District Passenger Agent 


L. @N. R. R. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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BUY BICYCLES 


New and Second Hand 
$5.00 to $50.00 


Tires, Sundries and Repairs, Everything at Cut Prices. 


CASTLE BICYCLE CO. 
Gus. Castle, Manager, Atlanta, Georgia. 


AGENTS FOR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES SHOULD RIDE ONE OF OUR BICYCLES. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


P. JAMES BRYANT, J. S. FLIPPER, H. H. PROCTOR, 
Associate Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 











TERMS: 
Subscripticn $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 75 cents a ar | | Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
‘ for postage. | for them. 
Any one sending us four new subscriptions ‘at | Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one || ; 
year. edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 


We allow our agents liberal commissions on all | stamped and addressed. 


money received from new subscriptions ; they earn Those who order change of address, must give 
arge salaries: ce _ £ . Yo | J 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. old as well as new residence. 
Send money only by draft, registered letter, or | 
money order. We will not be responsible for loss 


If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card, 
| Pe - ic ec 

of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- We are always glad to correct mistakes. 
| 


tered. Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 
913 Ausell Building, ATLANTA, GA 
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Notice to Advertisers q 





) The best way to reach the well-to-do classes of colored people 
in the United States is through their leading literary organ, The 
Voice of the Negro. We carry a bona fide subscription list of 
20,000 of the best colored people in America. Then, too, we have 
a large number of white subscribers. Write us for terms. 
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One-mule farme: 


1380 
Two-mu.<« “armer, 
Owning some land. 
140 
Ten mules, two cows, 
Two waundred acres of land. 


1900 
Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, 
Boys in col.ege, 
Boys owning farms, 
Daughters teaching, 
Daughters keeping neat homes 

of their own. 





NOTE.—The above is the his- 
tory of cone colored man—it is the 
history~ of one thousand today. 





Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the 
Book and Read for Yourself 





History of the Negro Race in America. 





By W. HH. Crogman and othérs. 


A remarkable advancement of the colored man. 
The Negro in business and the professions. The 
Negro Woman and her Social Standing. The 
Negro in War, giving a complete account of how 
the Negro Regiment saved the Rough Riders. The 
Negro and Education. A thorough description of 
Colleges, with Pictures of Buildings and Statistics. 

It is the only book that contains up-to-date race 
statistics. 

A fine volume ; over 700 pages ; 200 illustrations ; 
printed on special paper ; price postpaid, only $1.95. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Agents Wanted.—It sells like ‘‘ hot cakes.’’ Y. 
V. Peyton, DeSoto Parish, La., reports 400 sold ; 
W. B. Wolverton, Anderson Co., Texas, reports 
174 sold; J. L. Monteith reports 300 sold. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY. 
AGENTS’ COMMISSION LIBERAL. 








A good salary will be paid to some experienced 
agent. 


Outfit Free,—Write to-day for particulars, or 
send on the 15c stamps to pay postage on free outfit. 
Address, 
HERTEL, JENKINS ©& CO., 


920 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 

















A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 





CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 

Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the revolution ? 

How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? 

Do you know anything of the slave laws in the 
colonies ? 

Have you read the history of the anti-slavery agi- 
tation ? 

Do you know when the first convention of anti- 
slavery women was held? 

Do you know what is meant by the “Underground 
Railroad ?’’ Who carried it on? 

Do you know how many Negroes there were in the 
civil war? 

How many schools are there to-day for the Negroes? 

How many teachers? How many scholars? 

What is the estimated value of church property ? 

What is the estimated value of property held by 
Negrees? 





A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 

What is the population of the Negroes in each of 
the States of the Union. 

Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 
country ? 

How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousand or more ? 

What counties in the South have more colored peo- 
ple than white ? 

How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 
war? 

zoo1 other questions answered that you have 

no idea of. See it for yourself. 

















Prince Henry Receiving 
Booker T Washington 





IT 1S THRILLING 


It Reads Like a 
Narrative. 


TRE STORY OF THE LIFE OF 
Prof. BOOKER WASHINGTON. 


IS isa life far stranger than 
H fiction. 50,000 copies of 
“The Story of My Life 
and Work” already sold at 
$1.50. It is more than the life 
of one man; it isa story of the 
progress of thenegro, A num- 
ber of the author’s. great 
speeches are given. It is our 
highest ambition to place a 
copy of this book in every home, 
especially the homes of the poor, 
for it is a great inspiration and 
will work wonders. In view of 
this we have arranged with 
the author toreduce the price to 
only $1, post paid. Money 
promptly refunded to un-satis- 
fied customers. It is one of the 
most interesting books you ever 
bought. Over 400 pages and 
40 illustrations. Our main ob- 
ject now is to put a copy in ev- 
ery home. Weare out to do 
good, to irspire the young. 





AGENTS, here is a great op- 
portunity. The newspapers ar2 
fujl of accounts of Booker T. 
Washington and hiswork, We 
are the only publishers, We al- 
iow liberal commissions, supply 
books on credit Now is the 
time to act. 


OUTFIT FREE if 14c 
stamps is sent to 
pay postage. De- 
scriptive circular, a- 
gents terms, reports 
ef sales, etc., free. 
Write at once. 





HERTEL, JENKINS& CO. 
920 AusteH Building 
ATLANTA GA, 








Press Reviews. 


@ 


There ‘ever was a lfe-story 
better worth reading. It is a 
romance of heroic struggle and 
remarkable achievement if there 
ever was one It is toldin that 
simple style ir which the author 
is master, and which is one cof 
the traits which help to make 
him one of the most remarkable 
of living Americans If Hamp 
ton Instituce had dene nothing 
but produce Booker T. Washing 
ton, it would have justified its 
existence and all that has been 
done for it Everyone whe 
wants one of the most remark- 
able of life.stories, a story «f 
nineteenth Century hereism, 
should buy and read this book. 
—The Advance, Congregational, 
Chicago. 


 @ 


One of the richest treats this 
office has ever received, came in 
the form of **The Story of My Life 
and Work.” by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The book isa gem and 
should be in every negro home 
in America It is benutitully 
illustrated with engravings ard 
original pen drawings andy hen 
one reads the interesting matter 
between the covers and beholds 
the engravings it inspires bim 
to aim higher. We believe if it 
were possible toread the book to 
all negro children it would be a 
mighty help in making them re- 
solveto imitate the greatest ne- 
gzrothbe race has. We advise our 
people to secure a copy of this 
book because it 18 worth its 


weight in gold. —The Victoria 
Guide, Texas. ( Colored.) 
e 


“The Story of My Life and 
Work,” by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, copiously illustrated with 
photos anc pen drawings by 
Frank Beard, is a book that is 
full of romant.c interest. Mr. 
Washington is conceded to be 
the most brilliant leader of the 
colored race. =| his extraordi 
nary energy,am bition and pluck, 
coupled with rare intelligence 
and force of character, he has 
placed himself, while yet a 
young man, among the greatest 
benefactors of his race He is 
one of the most polished orators 
in the land, master of a pure En 
glish language, and in every way 
a noble and inspiring example of 
what a young man, however 
handicapped may achieve in 
this land of the free and the 
home of brave. This book 
should have a large sale. It will 
do good.— Evangelical Messenger 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Special Thirty Day Offer 


Anybody who is not§already a subscriber to our Magazine, The Voice o: The Negro, sending us $1.00 for 
“The Story o: My Life and Work’ will receive six months’ TRIAL}subscription to The 


Voice of The Negro FREE. 





Remember this offer is for 30 days only. 






























































